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The Religion of 
College Teachers 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY 
A Study of the Beliefs and Practices of Faculty Members in 
Protestant Church-Related Colleges in the United States* 


~ FOLLOWS in a summary of a six hundred page re- 
port. Its brevity exposes it to misinterpretation. A fuller 
exposition is in process of preparation for publication, and it is 
hoped that it will be more useful than the present digest. 

The object of the following statement is to provide a general 
factual background for consideration by groups which have re- 
quested the chief findings of this study for use before the fuller 
report is available. There is no effort here to present broad in- 
terpretations nor to isolate the one or two principal concerns which 
the study arouses. This will be implicit in the facts, which will have 
varying import for different readers. At the end we shall state 


some of the issues to which the facts 


point, with special re 
college administra 
are in a position to 
Christian higher edu 

It is axiomatic 
the strategic figure 
look of students. 
study was to secure 
cerning teachers’ att 
relation of their relig 
teachers. Through the 


Digest of a forth- 
coming book “The 
Religion of Col- 
lege Teachers”, to 
be published late 
in 1950 by Asso- 
ciation Press. 
Available through 
all book stores 


ference to the role of 
tors and others who 
affect the course of 
cation. 

that the teacher is 
in affecting the out- 
The purpose of this 
specific data  con- 
itudes regarding the 
ion to their work as 


medium of an extensive questionnaire, the 


views of teachers were solicited on the following issues : 


1. To what extent does Christian higher education in the United 
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States have a clear philosophy and purpose? 


to 


What are the religious beliefs and practices of teachers in the 

church-related colleges and universities ? . 

3. What are the views of the teachers regarding their religious 
role in Christian higher education ? 

4+. In what degree do the teachers regard themselves as equipped 
for this role? 

5. What changes, if any, do the teachers feel should be made in 

the training programs for teachers in Christian colleges ? 


Institutions included in the study, all church-related, were se- 
lected on a random sampling basis, and all teachers in the depart- 
ments of English, physics and sociology-economics in those insti- 
tutions were given the questionnaire. Of the teachers receiving 
the instrument, 60% completed and returned it. A total of 440 
questionnaires comprise the basis of the findings. They represent 
73 institutions of 29 denominations, and constitute a cross-section 
of Protestant church-related colleges and universities in the United 
States. The teachers replying are related to 34 denominations. 

FACULTY PROFILE 

Ninety-five percent of the teachers are church members, in- 
cludng one Roman Catholic and one Jew. Fifty-six percent of the 
teachers are teaching in schools of their own affiliation. In some 
cases, strongly evidenced in certain denominations, the faculties 
are drawn largely from their own graduates, becoming, ingrown. 
The responding teachers are representative of their total faculties 
in academic training, the number of advanced degrees they hold, 
and their spread in faculty status. 

What caused these persons to become college teachers in the 
first place, and when did they decide to do so? The great majority 


*Dr. Espey was Organizing Director of the first World Conference 
of Christian Youth at Amsterdam in 1939. He served for three years as 
General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement, and is now Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Student Council of the Y.M.C.A. The story 
here presented is a digest of a dissertation submitted in candidacy for the 
Ph.D. degree at Yale in 1950. The materials for this study were as- 
sembled while Dr. Espey was doing special teaching at Yale in the field 
of Religion and Higher Education on behalf of Prof. Clarence P. Shedd 
during the latter’s Sabbatical. The study was sponsored by the National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education. Dr. Espy’s office is at 291 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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list, in order of frequency, the appeal of teaching as such, the 
special attraction of working with college students, primary in- 
terest in the subject matter, and a desire to add to the body of 
human knowledge. One half of the teachers gave as a further 
reason their conception of college training as a strategic Christian 
vocation. The predominant personal influence in their decision to 
become college teachers was that of their professors, with parents 
and other members of their families running a poor second. The 
influence of ministers and other religious leaders or organizations 
was reported as a factor in the decisions of less than one tenth of 
the teachers. 

The majority decided to enter college teaching while they 
were in college or graduate school, and most of them hoped at 
that time to serve in a church-related college. Nearly ninety per 
cent, whether or not they had a definite type of institution in mind 
at that time, are teaching in the type of institution they now prefer. 
In this and other ways they show general satisfaction with their 
present schools, though they freely disagree with some of their 
policies and practices. 

The most common complaint is directed against the handicaps 
imposed by the financial limitations of the college and hence of its 
staff and facilities. There is little evidence that this difficulty is 
so great in the teachers’ minds as to outweigh the attractions and 
the sense of opportunity in the church-related institutions, but 
many of the faculty members are under too heavy a sense of 
pressure and stricture to enable them to do their best work. They 
are concerned about the financial problem not so much as it affects 
them and their families personally but as it militates against their 
effectiveness as teachers. 

A particular problem resulting from the financial stringency 
of the colleges is the under-staffed faculties and administrations. 
The teachers report not only a heavy teaching load but a taxing 
burden of concomitant duties. They find it difficult to keep abreast 
in their fields, to say nothing of doing original or creative work. 
Beyond the tasks assigned to them by the administration, or aris- 
ing naturally from their teaching, 90 per cent of the teachers give 
substantial time voluntarily to counselling, both academic and non- 
academic. Nearly an equal number contribute liberally of their 
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energies to extra-curricular activities with students. 

On Sundays, and frequently on other days, the majority of 
the teachers give time to their churches. Of the 95 per cent who 
are church members, one half of those giving definite informa- 
tion carry special responsibilities in the life of their congregations. 

Due to part of these claims upon their time, the teachers on 
the whole reflect a lack of attention to their professional self-im- 
provement. They are doing relatively little research, and are writ- 
ing few articles or books. A large majority are members of one 
or more professional societies, but there are uneven reports con- 
cerning the helpfulness of these associations. Some are openly 
critical of such groups and their activities. Eight out of ten of the 
teachers report some kind of in-service training since they started 
to teach in college, but they indicate that these efforts often have 
been ineffective. There is a widespread conviction that the col- 
leges should address themselves more aggressively to the problem 
of in-service training. 

Equally serious is the difficulty the teachers encounter in find- 
ing the time for personal enrichment through reading, meditation 
and the refreshment of their spirits. Only one half of them report 
books on cultural or religious subjects outside their fields which 
they have read during the last year. The average number of books 
or authors cited by this half is less than three per person. Most 
of the reading reported, while not inferior, is not the, most pro- 
found or searching. It corresponds in general to the best-seller 
selections of the public as a whole. The same observation applies 
to their choice of magazines 

Thus apart from the problem of time, there is a problem of 
taste and discipline. The more basic and certainly the classical 
writings, whether in art, literature, science, philosophy, history, 
social analysis, religion or other fundamental areas of thought and 
knowledge, appear to make way in the teachers’ reading for sec- 
ondary sources, digests, interpretations, popularizations and above 
all for books that are current as against those that have been 
tested by time. It may be assumed that more basic works com- 
prised a larger share of the teachers’ reading in the period of their 
academic training, but most of these undoubtedly were within their 
fields of special study. 
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Academically, the 440 teachers graduated from 248 different 
colleges, of which 54 per cent are church-related, 31 per cent are 
public and 15 per cent are independent but not church-related. 
All except 2 of the teachers have had graduate work and nearly 
two thirds have studied in two or more graduate institutions. The 
440 teachers attended 196 separate institutions after completing 
college, with a total of 910 attendances, or an average of 2.1 per 
teacher. The principal concentration, however, is among less than 
thirty institutions, with the University of Chicago far in the lead. 
All but 8 per cent of the teachers have degrees above the bach- 
elor’s, 54 per cent have the master’s but no higher degree, 3 per 
cent have the B.D. or other theological degrees and 35 per cent 
have a doctor’s degree. More than two thirds of the B.D. and 
master’s degrees were received before starting to teach, while 
less than one third of the doctor’s degrees were received before 
starting to teach. 


FACcuLtTy RELIGION 


There can be little question from the evidence that the teach- 
ers on the whole are at least conventionally religious. For the most 
part they give what one may term the “right answers” from the 
Church’s standpoint on specifically religious or theological issues. 
Only 3 of the total group, or less than 1 per cent, are avowed 
atheists. One half of those who gave definite replies accept the 
most conservative of 7 proffered definitions of God, taken largely 
from the Apostles’ Creed, while 87 per cent of the total number 
subscribe to one or another of 4 definitions which are generally 
within the Christian tradition. The remainder hold views which 
may or may not be considered Christian by the theologians. The 
teachers themselves in most cases regard themselves as Christians, 
only 2 per cent stating that they do not so regard themselves. 

On other questions with a clear theological or religious im- 
port, the teachers show the same trend toward conformity. Only 
14 per cent definitely reject the proposition that the Bible is re- 
ligiously authoritative, 13 per cent do not regard prayer as neces- 
sary to the Christian life, and 14 per cent do not believe that all 
men stand in need of divine salvation through Christ. They are 
more sharply divided on the necessity of church membership as 
a part of the Christian life, 36 per cent replying negatively and 
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54 per cent positively, the remainder being uncertain. The reluct- 
ance to identify the Christian life primarily with its institutional 
or doctrinal expressions is even more pronounced in the agree- 
ment by 73% of the teachers that “what makes a man a Christian 
is neither his intellectual acceptance of certain ideas nor his con- 
formity to a certain rule, but his possession of a certain spirit and 
his participation in a certain life.’”” The overall answers, however, 
may be regarded as religiously conservative. 


We must not confuse conservatism with fundamentalism. On 
the issue of science and religion, for example, only 8 per cent of 
the teachers believe that there are irreconcilable conflicts between 
the Christian religion as they understand it and the findings of 
science or history in their subject matter fields. Some of this small 
minority are to be found among the theologically “emancipated,” 
who are not so fearful of scientific domination as they are of doc- 
trinal intransigence. The great majority of the teachers affirm 
that there are differences of method between science and the ap- 
prehension of religious truth, but that the conclusions resulting 
from the differing methodologies must ultimately be compatible. 
Moreover, only 5 per cent of the teachers believe that their re- 
ligious faith places limitations upon their objective search for and 
communication of truth in their subject matter fields. In short, 
the conflict between science and religion as it raged a generation 
ago appears to have spent its force in these church-related colleges. 
Similarly, religion as a whole and education as a whole have 
achieved a positive harmony, at least on the surface. 


On the other hand, the baffling conflict between certain pre- 
cepts of religion and certain conscious or unconscious assump- 
tions of education continues to create confusion. The teachers 
themselves appear in the main to be unaware of the inconsisten- 
cies, but their unawareness only adds to the problem. As a case 
in point, we find that 70 per cent of the teachers consider divine 
revelation, as they understand it, to be compatible with human rea- 
son as a valid means of access to truth, while only 10 per cent 
clearly believe that it is incompatible. Yet of the same 440 teach- 
ers, 65 per cent agree, and only 24 per cent disagree, with the fol- 
lowing statement: “There is but one sure road of access to truth 
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—the road of patient, cooperative inquiry, operating by means of 
observation, experiment, record and controlled reflection.” 

This inconsistency suggests that within the area of religion 
the teachers are prepared to accept avenues to truth which they 
explicitly or implicitly, and consciously or unconsciously, disavow 
when they enter the area of education. The readiness with which 
the majority accept the above statement (written, incidentally, by 
John Dewey) as comprehending the means of access to truth, is 
‘scientific’ method into the 


evidence of the penetration of the 
teachers’ thought processes when they are thinking educationally. 
To point this out is not to question the validity nor the impera- 
tive importance of the scientific approach to truth, but simply to 
cite the subtle assumption that it is the on/y “sure road of access 
to truth.” 

Another important and closely-related case in which the re- 
ligious views and other views of many of the teachers come into 
conflict is in their concept of man. Though an overwhelming ma- 
jority believe that man stands in need of divine salvation, and in 
other ways affirm human dependence upon God, a majority of 
the teachers believe that “man is fundamentally good and his in- 
herent goodness is indicated in his increasing capacity, by using 
his intelligence, to solve the problems that confront him.’’ While 
there are partial explanations and perhaps justifications of this in- 
consistency, it reflects a widespread coexistence of theological “‘or- 
thodoxy” and sociological or in some cases humanistic “liberal- 
ism” in areas which the teachers apparently do not recognize as 
having deep theological implications. 

The illustrations just given are borne out by other data. There 
is extensive evidence in the teachers’ replies that the dichotomy 
between their thought processes when thinking religiously and 
when thinking educationally has counterparts in practical activity. 
There is a widespread failure to integrate religious belief with 
either the philosophy or the practice of teaching. Religion and 
education appear to reside in two water-tight compartments, with 
no dependable line of interaction between them. 

The bifurcation is equally striking in relation to day by day 
teaching choices. Shall the teacher disclose his religious convic- 
tion when it bears upon his subject, or shall he conceal it? Sixty- 
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three per cent of the teachers reported that they disclose their con- 
viction, leaving more than one third who either definitely do not 
do so or who do not indicate that they do. The disposition to con- 
ceal their religious beliefs is especially pronounced with the teach- 
ers whose views are at variance with those of the majority. On a 
series of typical questions, only 29 per cent of the minority group 
indicated that they disclose their conviction, while on the same 
questions 75 per cent of the majority group disclose their con- 
viction. 

Only 2 per cent of the teachers feel that their institutions re- 
strict them in the expression of their views on controversial re- 
ligious issues, yet only 60 per cent “seek to present in broad terms 
a consistent intellectual interpretation of their religious faith 
through their teaching. The evidence indicates that four chief 
factors account for the hesitation of the teachers to disclose their 
religious convictions. First, the teachers on the whole are not 
skillful in formulating their religious convictions, and are reluc- 
tant to do so. Second, if they do consider it their duty to articu- 
late their views, they do not consider that the classroom is the place 
to do it; they regard religion as an incursion into their subject mat- 
ter and their teaching functions. Third, they find it more natural 
to communicate their religious conviction in extra-curricular con- 
tacts and other informal relationships than through their teach- 
ing. Finally, they consider their chief responsibility in the area of 
religion to be that of presenting an upstanding personal example 
of religious belief and moral rectitude. Again, therefore, the con- 
ception of an integration of their personal faith with the intellec- 
tual discipline and the academic duties of their life work as teach- 
ers is not vividly in the consciousness of most of the teachers in 
this study. 

There is a similar lack of carry-over from religious convic- 
tion to social conviction. While 90 per cent of the teachers believe 
that the pursuit of truth in their fields carries an obligation to re- 
late that truth to the social order, and 42 per cent believe that 
graduate training should place greater emphasis upon the relation 
of their subject matter to social issues, only 57 per cent of the 
teachers participate in the leadership of activities which they con- 
sider to be of social or political import in their communities. A 
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negligible number, in listing the problems which they consider im- 
portant in the relation of religion to higher education, make ref- 
erences to the impact of their teaching or of the life of their in- 
stitutions upon social issues. 

Equally striking is the lack of correlation between specific 
theological beliefs and social conviction. There is no discernible 
correspendence, for example, between concepts of God and atti- 
tudes on social issues, nor between denominational affiliation (or 
non-affiliation) and social viewpoint. 

We find also that theistic or other theological concepts do not 
determine the extent of the teacher’s concern for his own religious 
self-expression and personal growth in community with faculty 
colleagues. Despite the fact that only one fifth of the teachers are 
aware of groups for this purpose on their campuses, one half feel 
that such a group would be helpful to them personally. Yet this 
half represents a broad spread of theistic positions, indicating that 
a sense of need in this area is not dependent upon theological view- 
points. 

It is impossible to conclude from the study which of the teach- 
ers are more effective and which are less effective as teachers. But 
measuring them by the tests of apparent zeal for truth, conscien- 
tiousness of purpose, respect for the personality of their students, 
assumption of responsibility in the life of the college community, 
creativity in their educational ideas, concern for self-improvement 
in their profession and other clues to their industry and alertness, 
we must report no distinguishable differences according to theistic 
or denominational classifications. 

Not only is the carry-over from particular theological views 
to particular educational views and practices impossible to estab- 
lish, but there is great incongruity among the theological views 
themselves within a given group of teachers. It is particularly 
notable that the basic view of God, which we may consider the 
point of departure for a theology, does not predetermine what the 
teachers will think about the Church, prayer, the Bible, revela- 
tion, salvation, the nature of man and other closely-related ques- 
tions of religious significance. Personal factors of background in- 
fluence, as we shall note presently, appear to be far more deter- 
minative of theological orientation than do any intellectual pro- 
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cesses directed toward the achievement of theological consistency. 

On the basis of this evidence, it cannot be assumed that a 
particular theology will lead to a particular philosophy of religion 
in higher education, if to any such philosophy at all. Presumably 
the church-related college is concerned that its teachers shall have 
a religious orientation consistent with the purposes of the institu- 
tion. But the place supremely where this orientation must be ex- 
pressed if it is to reach the students effectively is in the educa- 
tional philosophy and practice, not the isolated and unrelated pri- 
vate religious convictions, of the teachers. At some point in the 
training process, religion and education must be brought together 
in the teacher’s intellectual frame of reference, else his personal 
beliefs cannot effectively serve the purposes of the college through 
his work as a teacher. 

FACULTY PREPARATION 

What, then, are the background factors which appear to be 
decisive in preparing the teacher for service in a church-related 
college? It is notable that the basic religious orientation stems 
chiefly from pre-college experience. On seven primarily religious 
questions, 58 per cent of the teachers considered the pre-college 
period as most important in the determination of their views, 19 
per cent cited the college period, 9 per cent the graduate period 
and 14 per cent the period since completion of their graduate 
work. It is apparent from these figures that fundamental re- 
ligious convictions in the majority of cases have not greatly 
changed since the years of adolescence. 

On the other hand, concepts involving an elaboration of these 
basic beliefs in terms of educational insights and methods are 
traceable predominantly to later experience. Thus on 10 questions 
dealing with the interrelation of religious and intellectual concepts, 
only 15 per cent of the teachers cited the pre-college period as most 
important, while 34 per cent gave credit to the college period, 27 
per cent to the graduate period and 24 per cent to the period since 
completion of their graduate work. 

Similarly, the major influence to which the teachers attri- 
buted their views on the two types of questions showed a correla- 
tion as between primarily academic and primarily non-academic 
factors. Fifty-three per cent of the teachers cited the academic 
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influence as determinative on the intellectual questions, whereas 
only 17 per cent cited the academic influence on the clearly religi- 
ous questions. It is worthy of note that even on the intellectual 
issues the academic influence was regarded by only approximately 
half of the teachers as having been decisive in the determination 
of their views. 

It is clear from these data that, while formal educational influ- 
ences at the college level and above can have a large part in the 
shaping of religious views, basic patterns have been established 
at an earlier age. The later and academic influences will in most 
cases effect at best a modification or enrichment of views previ- 
ously held, rather than a fundamental transformation of beliefs. 

The evidence discloses further that the teachers attributing 
the greatest importance to later periods and academic influences are 
for the most part those whose religious views are more “liberal,” 
or sometimes negative. This poses an important question for the 
church-related college. Can and should it secure as teachers per- 
sons who hold conservative religious views, without integration of 
these views in terms of intellectual and educational concepts; or 
can and should it secure persons who have harmonized their re- 
ligious and intellectual positions, perhaps at the expense of their 
undiluted early religious outlook? Is there any process by which 
the teachers can gain the benefit of intellectual refinement and en- 
largement of their views without sacrificing the vitality of their 
religious faith? 

This study cannot answer this question, as it has dealt with 
results rather than with the means of producing or averting these 
results. Yet several disclosures have emerged. On the negative 
side, there is no significant correspondence between religious be- 
liefs and the geographical location or origin of the teachers. There 
also is no apparent correlation between religious views and attend- 
ance by the teachers as undergraduates at a public, independent or 
church-related college. 

Similarly, we find that undergraduate courses in religion and 
in education, if they affected at all the teachers’ beliefs and prac- 
tices in relation to a philosophy of religion in higher education, 
show no distinguishable influence upon the teachers’ present out- 
looks in this area. Such impact as there may have been has either 
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been negated by other influences or so caught up in them that it 
can not be isolated as a significant factor. 

At the graduate level, the teachers’ religious beliefs and prac- 
tices appear to have received no consistent impact through ad- 
vanced study at particular institutions or types of institutions, ex- 
cept those which train primarily in theology. Nor do the amount 
of graduate work taken or the number of degrees received show 
any correlation with present religious views. 

On the other hand, one non-academic factor and two academic 
factors, had significant effect in helping to mould the teachers’ 
beliefs and practices. The first is their denominational background. 
There is clear correlation among the majority of the teachers be- 
tween the degree of their conservatism or liberalism and their de- 
nominational affiliation. While generalizations must be subject 
to great caution, the Congregational-Christians, Disciples, Metho- 
dists, Negro groups, Unitarians and teachers of no affiliation are 
more “liberal” than the norm for the teachers as a whole on nu- 
merous theological, educational and social issues raised in this 
study. The most striking deviation is on theological issues. 

On certain questions the Friends, Presbyterians U.S.A., and 
Episcopalians show the “liberal” trend, though on the whole they 
are found in a middle position, together with the Northern Baptists 
and Disciples. On the other side, the Southern Baptists, the 
various Lutheran groups, the members of the Reformed Church 
and the members of the smaller evangelical denominations present 
on the whole a “conservative” deviation. There is thus a strong 
degree of predictability concerning the teachers’ outlook in accord- 
ance with their denominational background. 

We observe also that there is a broad correspondence be- 
tween the degree of conservatism or liberalism of a denominational 
group as a whole and the period of influence which the teachers 
consider most important in the development of their views. The 
groups holding a “liberal” position usually consider the later 
periods and the academic influence to have been determinative, 
while the more “conservative” groups tend to check the pre-college 
period and non-academic influences. Thus the correspondence 
which we noted earlier in the case of individuals is borne out ac- 


cording to denominations. 
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Academically, the first of the two extensive tests showing 
significant correlations concerns the 160 teachers who had gradu- 
ate work in education, compared with the 280 who did not report 
such work. The group with this training indicate a greater con- 
cern for the integration of their subjects with a religious view of 
life. They are more ready to reveal their religious conviction in 
their teaching, and they are less fearful of dogmatism and other 
dangers as a result of such disclosure. They show more concern 
for their students as persons, and are more ready to help them in 
the development of their spiritual life. They also give greater en- 
couragement to student initiative in voluntary religious activities, 
and express a greater sense of the importance of similar fellow- 
ship groups for faculty members. In the same direction, they in- 
dicate a deeper conviction concerning the place of the church in 
the Christian life. In short, they show a greater concern for the 
relating of their religious beliefs to their associations with other 
persons, whether in the classroom, the faculty or the church. 

In their philosophy of religion as it relates to higher educa- 
tion, these teachers with special graduate training in education 
present a significant deviation toward the concept of the faculty 
as a closely-knit Christian community or “collegium” engaged to- 
gether in the enterprise of learning and teaching to the glory of 
God. They also exceed the expected frequency in their conviction 
that the administration should require its faculty members to be 
Christian in character and conviction. Yet they do not give evi- 
dence of narrow creedal emphasis or sectarianism. 

These 160 teachers’ evaluations of their own graduate train- 
ing is worthy of note. They are more convinced than their col- 
leagues that their graduate study increased the sense of the re- 
latedness of their subject matter to a Christian view of life. They 
are better pleased with their preparation for teaching, though less 
pleased with their preparation for research. They are stronger 
advocates of greater preparation for counselling, and show a very 
high deviation in their advocacy for better preparation for teach- 
ing. They have sharper convictions concerning the importance of 
in-service training, have been influenced more deeply by the writ- 
ings of other teachers, and in general show a greater alertness to 
the issues of higher education. 
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The second type of academic background showing significant 
influence on present belief concerned the 39 teachers, chiefly soci- 
ologists, who had taken substantial graduate work in religion, 
amounting to a minimum of one year and in most cases three or 
more years of specialized study. The theistic concepts of this 
group showed no homogeneity, indicating that their graduate train- 
ing in religion did not develop a common mind on basic theological 
problems. It is evident that any one seeking to learn the theologi- 
cal orientation of a teacher must not ask whether he had theo- 
logical training, but what theological training he had. 

But this specialized training had consistent results in other 
respects. It sensitized the teachers to theological issues, includ- 
ing the bearing of these issues on a philosophy of education, and 
it made the teachers more articulate and less defensive on religious 
questions. A disproportionate number of this group regard their 
present work as a strategic Christian vocation, consider the re- 
ligious orientation of the textbooks they use, feel it to be a part 
of their responsibility to assist students in the deepening of their 
spiritual life, and believe that there should be a special graduate 
institution or institutions under Christian auspices for the train- 
ing of teachers to serve in church-related colleges. 

The deviation regarding a special Christian graduate institu- 
tion does not appear to denote either an exclusive denomination- 
alism or an other-worldliness on the part of this group of teach- 
ers. Their attitudes on other issues, such as the religious require- 
ments for faculty members, the closeness of the college to the de- 
nomination, and the type of voluntary student religious program 
they prefer, shows no significant variations from the teachers as a 
whole. Thus their greater advocacy of a special Christian gradu- 
ate institution probably is attributable not to narrowness but to 
their own favorable experience as theological students in institu- 
tions of this type, and their belief that the same values could 
obtain in Christian institutions training other teachers for church- 
related colleges. 

These 39 teachers make an interesting evaluation of their own 
graduate training. A much larger proportion than for the teach- 
ers as a whole report a good balance of broad scholarship and 
specialization, and state that their Christian motivation as pros- 
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pective college teachers increased during their graduate study. 
They are also more concerned about preparation for personal 
counselling. Yet they do not exceed the average in the propor- 
tion advocating greater stress on preparation for the religious lead- 
ership of students. This and other evidence appears to indicate 
that the teachers with substantial graduate work in religion, while 
more articulate and concerned regarding the Christian opportunity 
of college teaching, agree with the teachers as a whole that the 
distinctive role of the church-related college is the education of 
the whole person, including the religious areas of his life, but that 
this is not primarily a religious, but an educational, role. They do 
not regard the teacher’s function to be that of specialized religious 
leadership. 

There are certain differences of view according to subjects 
taught. On the whole, the sociologists show the greatest concern 
for the integration of their religious beliefs with their subject 
matter and their teaching practices. The English teachers are 
more inclined to feel that their subject itself, reflecting all phases 
of the human spirit, embraces as much religion as is proper to the 
classroom, One English teacher states, “Literature has for me, 
taken the place of organized religion.”” The physics and economics 
teachers tend to be the most conservative in their theological be- 
liefs, and also to show the least awareness of the relation of their 
beliefs to their teaching. 

Faculty status does not appear to affect religious belief. But 
it does make a striking difference in teaching practice in relation 
to belief. The professors and associate professors, apparently more 
sure of themselves than their junior faculty colleagues, disclose 
their religious views more readily in their teaching, and in other 
ways carry their beliefs more directly into their professional life, 
than do the instructors and assistant professors. 

The data of this study reveal, in short, that basic religious 
orientation comes early in life and that the chief non-academic in- 
fluence in determining the nature of religious belief is denomina- 
tional, undoubtedly including the influence of the home and other 
pre-college factors. The principal academic influences making an 
appreciable difference in belief, particularly in its bearing on edu- 
cational concepts and practices, are at the graduate level, namely 
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through specialized study in education and in religion. It has not 
been possible through this survey to isolate other factors in teacher 
preparation which make a demonstrable difference in religious out- 
look. The field of teaching and the rank of the teacher exert cer- 
tain influences, but these two factors cannot, strictly speaking, be 
considered as faculty preparation. They have to do with present 
faculty environment. 
SHAPING THE FUTURE 

Without attempting an appraisal, let us formulate certain 
problems about the future which the foregoing facts make in- 
escapable. We shall state the issues in the form of recapitulations 
and questions, directed to all who are interested in the church- 
related coileges. 

1. We are dealing with colleges which by virtue of their 
church connections, and from other evidences, may be considered 
as having Christian objectives. But many teachers do not gain 
from their administrations or from any other source a clear un- 
derstanding of what those objectives are. Some feel that the ad- 
ministration makes its position clear, but they disagree with it. 

The issue: should the church-related colleges seek to make 
clear to their faculties the distinctive objectives of Christian 
higher education as they conceive them, or is it better education 
and better Christianity to leave the formulation of Christian ob- 
jectives and the application of Christian principles to the dis- 
cretion of the individual teachers ? 

2. The great majority of the teachers regard themselves as 
Christians. On the whole, their beliefs on specific religious issues 
are in line with widely accepted and historically transmitted posi- 
tions. They appear to hoid these views honestly, but often they do 
not consistently integrate them in a total view of life nor apply 
them in relation to practical issues. Frequently the teacher’s 
growth in religious concepts has not kept pace with his intellectual 
development in other areas. In many cases, there is a dichotomy 
between theological beliefs and beliefs in areas which the teacher 
does not consider religious. 

The issue: shall it be the policy of the church-related col- 
lege to encourage in its faculty members a religious conformity 
which is approved by the community and the constituency of the 
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college, or shall it be the policy to employ teachers whose re- 
ligious views may be less coriventional but perhaps more vital 
and more integrated in a total philosophy of life and personal 
responsibility ? 

3. The lack of an integrating religious Weltanschauung ex- 
presses itself specifically in relation to educational philosophy and 
practice. Most of the faculty members conceive their Christian 
responsibility as teachers to reside chiefly in two areas: that of 
personal Christian example and that of heip to students in the de- 
velopment of their Christian character. There is little evidence 
of a profound intellectual wrestling with the problems of relation- 
ship between faith and fact, “revealed” truth and “scientific” 
truth, religious method and educational method, religion and an in- 
tegrated curriculum. Few of the teachers report in their reading 
any books dealing with a Christian philosophy of higher educa- 
tion. Only a minority consider the religious orientation of pros- 
pective textbooks. Many are opposed to the disclosing of re- 
ligious views in teaching. 

The issue: should the church-related colleges help their 
teachers integrate their Christian belief in some consistent man- 
ner with their educational philosophy and practice as teachers, 
or would such an effort result in undesirable indoctrination ? 

4. Most of the teachers report an inadequate and often in- 
effective program after employment. There is little evidence of a 
concerted or widely practiced strategy of improvement in profes- 
sional competence, whether for skill in teaching, skill in research, 
skill in counselling, skill in religious leadership, cultural self-im- 
provement at the teacher’s initiative or other areas. 

The issue: to what extent is the preparation of the teacher 
the function and responsibility of his graduate training, and to 
what extent is it a function of the college which places him on 
its faculty ? 

5. Fifty per cent of the teachers “feel the need of intimate, 
informal discussions and fellowship with other faculty members 
around common religious interests.” Yet groups for such a pur- 
pose exist on campuses represented by only seventeen percent of 
the teachers. Fifty-four percent of the teachers believe that the 
faculty “should seek to be a closely-knit Christian community or 
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‘collegium’ engaged together in the enterprise of learning and 
teaching for the glory of God through devotion to his truth.” Yet 
only thirty-four percent believe that the faculties of their institu- 
tions so regard themselves. 

Here are great gaps between aspiration and realization in the 
spiritual-intellectual comradeship of college teachers in Christian 
institutions. Many teachers feel isolated from their colleagues and 
lonely in their religious concerns. There is an opportunity to draw 
together for mutual strengthening and greater effectiveness large 
number of faculty members who are separated but desire to be 
united. 

The issue: should concerted efforts be made to draw re- 
ligiously interested teachers into a closer spiritual and intellec- 
tual comradeship and if so, whose responsibility should it be 
to exert such efforts ? 

6. The training of the college teacher begins when he is an 
undergraduate, if not before. The majority of the teachers in the 
present study attribute their decision to become college teachers 
to the influence of their own professors. The majority did their 
undergraduate work in church-related institutions. Yet the group 
of teachers from church-related colleges reported with greater fre- 
quency than those from the public and independent institutions 
that they had received inadequate counsel as undergraduates on 
their plans for graduate training. 

The issue: should the church-related colleges give more at- 
tention to the enlisting of promising students for college teach- 
ing, even though most of them will not return to the same col- 
lege, half of them will not teach in a college of the same de- 
nomination, many of them will not serve in church-related in- 
stitutions, and some of them will never become college teachers 
at all? 

7. Fifty percent of the teachers assert that one of the rea- 
sons they decided to enter college teaching is that they considered 
it to be a strategic Christian vocation. Now, sixty-three percent 
believe that the enlistment of promising teachers for Christian 
higher education for the future could be improved by stressing 
the concept of college teaching as a Christian vocation. 

The church-related colleges presumably have Christian objec- 
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tives. Those teachers who consciously serve these objectives may 
be said to have a sense of lay Christian vocation in their chosen 
life work. The evidence in the study does not indicate that the 
colleges are wholly successful in communicating this concept of 
their mission. 

The issue: to what extent would the encouragement of the 
view that college teaching is a lay Christian vocation be likely to 
enlist the right and the wrong type of candidates; and what 
would be the effect of this concept upon the performance of 
present teachers ? 

8. Undergraduate courses in religion and in education appear 
to have made little difference in the teachers’ present philosophy 
and practice in regard to religion, to education or to the interrela- 
tion of religion and education. This may be a commentary on the 
deposit left generally by these courses. It is clearly a commentary 
on the deposit left specifically in relation to present concepts of 
teaching held by these former students in church-related institu- 
tions. 

The issue: could or should the church-related colleges make 
provision through specialized courses in education, religion or 
other areas for the preliminary preparation of teachers for 
church-related colleges; or should this be left to the better 
equipped, but perhaps not similarly oriented, graduate institu- 
tions where the prospective teachers are to do further study? 


9. At the graduate level, there is evidence of a permanent 
impact resulting from courses in education. On the whole, this 
impact is in a direction which the church-related college presum- 
ably would welcome. There is a greater awareness of the inter- 
relation of religious and educational values, a greater readiness to 
disclose religious convictions in a manner consistent with sound 
educational processes, a greater alertness to the underlying issues 
of higher education, a greater iftterest in students as persons, and 
a greater concern for the enlistment and adequate preparation of 
teachers. 

The issue: what is the role, if any, of the responsible lead- 
ership of Christian higher education in influencing the charac- 
ter of education courses in all types of institutions at the gradu- 
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ate level, and in encouraging prospective teachers for the church- 
related colleges to take such courses? 

10. The teachers who did substantial graduate work in re- 
ligion reflect the impact of this specialized training. They show 
many of the same characteristics as those who did graduate work 
in education, and also a greater religious maturity, a deeper re- 
ligious concern, and a more articulate religious consciousness than 
the teachers as a whole. Yet they do not display a theological 
narrowness nor a disregard of sound educational method. On the 
contrary, their awareness of educational issues is more profound 
than that of the teachers as a whole. 

The issue: should church-related colleges encourage their 
prospective teachers, in some or all subject matter fields, to 
take graduate work in religion, with special reference to the 
relation of religion to higher education and to their particular 
subjects? If so, where and how? 

11. A closely-related question is that of the advisability of 
establishing a special graduate institution or institutions under 
Christian auspices for the training of teachers for church-related 
colleges. The vote of the teachers in the present survey on this 
question was overwhelmingly negative, though an impressive 
array of arguments was marshalled for both viewpoints. 

The issue: should the Protestant churches, or perhaps their 
boards of education, colleges or other agencies or leaders re- 
lated to higher education, establish a graduate institution or 1n- 
stitutions under Christian auspices for the specialized training 
of prospective teachers for church-related colleges? 

12. One major reason why more of the teachers do not con- 
sider the religious orientation of textbooks, according to their re- 
plies, is that in some of their subject matter fields few if any texts 
with such orientation are available. Many, though not a majority, 
of the teachers question whether the religious “slanting” of ma- 
terial in their fields would be legitimate. Many of the teachers 
warn against the dangers of sectarianism, dogmatism, obscurant- 
ism, the substitution of piety for sound scholarship and other simi- 
lar hazards if religion is related to the teaching of their subjects. 

The issue: could and should textbooks in most fields be 
written for specialized use in the church-related colleges, de- 
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signed to reflect the broad lines of the world-view of Protestant 
Christianity where such is germane to the subject and where it 
does not obstruct the free search for and communication of 
truth? 

13. Many of the teachers, irrespective of subjects taught, 
textbooks used and personal religious orientation, fail to effect a 
carry-over from their theological beliefs to social issues. This ap- 
plies to the area of concept where questions were asked concern- 
ing social convictions on specific problems; to the area of per- 
sonal participation in community activities of social or political 
import; and to the area of the teachers’ judgments regarding the 
role of the college in relation to social issues. While some of the 
teachers appeared to show little concern in these areas, others 
were concerned but feel that their colleges or perhaps their faculty 
colleagues and students were not. Some of them desired further 
guidance on social problems. 

The issue: what is the responsibility, if any, of the church- 
related college in relation to the shaping of the social order, the 
advocacy and practice of social justice, and particularly the sen- 
sitizing of its teachers to the issues of society as they relate to 
the respective subject matter fields and to the personal role of 
the teacher? 

14. We have noted the correspondence of certain theological 
beliefs to certain denominational groupings. We have also seen 
that specifically religious beliefs, particularly those which are “con- 
servative,’ are formulated early in life—predominantly in the pre- 
college period, to some extent in college and to a much lesser extent 
in the graduate period and after completion of graduate work. 
This poses a difficult question concerning the relation of the col- 
lege to the denomination with which it is affiliated, and to the 
total religious development of prospective and actual students. 
The normal line of procedure is for the college to accept whatever 
students it receives and to do with them what it can during the 
college years. 

The issue: to what extent can and should the colleges work 
with the churches and other forces in the pre-college Christian 
education of those who will enter college and whose religious 
orientation is so largely determined before they reach college? 

15. Ninety percent of the teachers attempt to give assist- 
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ance in some manner to the students who desire their help on re- 
ligious problems and activities, either individually or in groups. 
They consider that these unofficial contacts represent their best 
opportunity, next to their teaching (and many say in preference 
to their teaching) to exert a religious influence upon their students. 
Here is one of the places where some of the shortcomings of 
earlier religious training, or lack of it, might be overcome. 

Yet a large proportion of the teachers consider themselves 
ill-equipped for such leadership, and doubt the effectiveness of 
their help. Many of them question the value of religious pro- 
grams conducted by the administration, such as chapel services. 
Others are critical of the students’ own efforts through their vol- 
untary religious activities. Eighty-three percent of the teachers 
prefer nondenominational to denominational student programs, but 
many express the fear of existing denominational pressures. 

The issue: as a part of the total strategy of Christian higher 
education, how can the administration, teachers and students 
together be caught up in a sense of meaningful Christian com- 
munity around common loyalties and shared experience in cam- 
pus religious life? 

These are but a few of the issues which this study poses in 
relation to the religious beliefs and practices of teachers. The sum- 
mary may appear unduly negative. The text of the full report 
abounds with evidence of the vitality of most of the teachers in 
the colleges under study. Tlie recapitulating of some,major un- 
answered questions is not to depreciate the teachers. On the con- 
trary, the issues are drawn largely from the expressions of their 
own concern, and reflect widespread sensitivity to the problems. 

To state certain issues disclosed by this study is not to resolve 
them. Nor does it imply a particular viewpoint regarding the 
right and wrong answers. The teachers themselves are the per- 
sons from whom the answers must come. Most of them clearly 
indicate that they are concerned and can be counted upon to 
wrestle with the problems. The leaders in Christian higher educa- 
tion have cause for gratification in this concern and in the reser- 
voir of Christian influence which it represents. It is the task of 
all such leaders to seek ways of tapping this reservoir and <eleas- 
ing a vast potential of Christian faith and life in the colleges which 
is not now being used in proportion to its possibilities. 
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CLYDE H. HOLBROOK 


» gem OUR institutions of higher learning are sustaining 
an unprecedented avalanche of criticism. From all walks of 
life, the hue and cry is being raised against our colleges and uni- 
versities. The business man, the clergyman, the professor, the ad- 
ministrator, the free-lance journalist, and the student—each has 
a charge to hurl. What recently was held to be the glistening hope 
of the world has apparently become one of the principal whipping 
boys for the world’s ills. Indeed, how are the mighty fallen! 

A considerable proportion of this analysis and criticism origi- 
nates with those who affirm themselves to be Christians in some 
sense. From this group is heard the accusation that the colleges 
and universities have shunted aside the historic and contemporary 
insights of the Christian faith, treating them as irrelevant to edu- 
cation. Administrators, trustees, professors, text-book authors 
have failed to keep abreast of the best in religious thought, and 
have consequently failed to understand religion, both as a part of 
the academic discipline and as a life commitment. Fragmentized 
curricula which omit significant reference to the role of religion 
and Christianity in particular, and overly departmentalized facul- 
ties have rent the integrity of higher education until no synoptic 
view of experience appears possible. The basic issues of the 
nature and destiny of man have been treated with a conspiratorial 
silence, lest our educational shadow-boxing be shown up for what 
it is—that is, an escape from personal decision and responsibility. 
The hypocrisy of college administrators who have learned the 
gentle art of “double-talk” for the benefit of prospective students, 
donors, and faculty members, has also been marked by the Chris- 
tian critic. In these charges we recognize the explicit lack of confi- 
dence in higher education as it now stands, and in particular, the 
failure of Christian higher education. 

Certainly Christian ethics rightly concerns itself with such 
issues as these, but there is also a need to raise the primal question 
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of the Christian critic himself. Does Christian insight have any- 
thing to say to him concerning his role as educator and critic? 
From what perspective does he make his contribution to the an- 
alysis of the shortcomings and successes of higher education? 
What is his personal or “existential” stake in education? We limit 
ourselves here to only one type of critic. He is the person who 
has two basic involvements, the one in education at the college or 
university level, the other in Christian faith. The critic is not en- 
gaged in education directly or has not been so from the profes- 
sional side, and the critic who consciously stands outside the 
Christian faith are not our concern at this juncture. We speak, 
then, within the “family” of Christians who are educators, and to 
each other as being within that “family.” 

Priority of loyalty, for the Christian critic, goes first to his 
Christian involvement, and in the light of that loyalty, it would 
seem that we should be moved, as critics, first to the confessional, 
rather than the denunciatory mood in assessing higher education. 
In leveling the finger of condemnation, must we not also confess 
our own morally ambiguous situation in respect to this condem- 
nation? Frank facing of our concrete locus may be the begin- 
ning of wisdom. 

What does this confessional mood open to us when we look 
at our involvement in education? We see that our personal exist- 
ence lies, in a deep and significant sense, in the profession of edu- 
cation. Our economic livelihood is derived from it. Our lives are 
largely bounded by lectures, class preparation, reading of papers, 
problems of student motivation, details of college policy, counsel- 
ling, publicity, securing of students and finances, to mention only 
the more obvious factors. These are not the mere mechanics of 
education for us. They are the concrete experiences wherein we 
express ourselves, where we are called to bear our witness of truth 
and community. These relations are not constituted of the mere 
touching of surfaces of persons; they are the areas in which we 
find satisfactions of achievement and the sickening sense of failure. 
These are avenues through which, in distinction from other voca- 
tions, we assert ourselves, not simply for the truth we may think 
or express, but for the enjoyment of the self-assertion itself. This 
is the area of our peculiar responsibility. Hence we vacillate be- 
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tween being overly aggressive and defensive about our stake in 
education and disgust with ourselves for our compromises, our 
ignorance, and professional pettiness. Such is our “involved” 
status that we do not want to castigate too seriously that system 
upon which we live and through which we secure some measure 
of personal importance. We are anything but disinterested specta- 
tors of education. Whatever we say about education is never 
morally unambiguous, for overtones of this involved character are 
heard in nearly every critic. We confess that there is no lofty 
self-evident point of evaluation from which we judge the short- 
comings of our profession. Our “existence,” in a unique sense, is 
in education, and all we say bears the mark of our concern for our- 
selves in education. 

In the confessional mood, recognizing this “‘concerned”’ posi- 
tion wherein we stand, we are moved to confess our sins and short- 
comings as educators. We are those who have abetted seculariza- 
tion; we are those who have supinely allowed life issues to be 
settled without ever raising the basic issue of the God-man rela- 
tionship. We are those who have knuckled under to the pressures 
of reactionary business interests, especially when these have been 
represented on our boards of trustees. Intimidated by local pres- 
sures, we have preferred to keep still at critical moments. We are 
those who have slyly curried student favor to impress the admin- 
istration. We are those who have advertized our college or uni- 
versity as open to all classes and races, only to deny the policy in 
the relative secrecy of the committee room. We are those who 
skillfully play faculty member against faculty member by announc- 
ing the doctrine of the sacred secrecy of each faculty member’s 
salary. We are those who talk “tough” about academic standards, 
but who find ways of keeping students in our classrooms in view 
of the falling off of college enrollments among men students. We 
are those who like the security of our own fields of scholarly con- 
centration, and therefore avoid the questions of methodologies and 
ends which might come to embarrassing light if we talked across 
our departmental divisions. We are those who attend church on 
Sunday, but never bother to make explicit, in any telling way, in 
our classrooms and business offices that sense of moral and spirit- 
ual responsibility before which our rationalizations of failure pall. 
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There is, of course, no question here of assessing blame. The 
need is for a humble recognition of our failure as responsible edu- 
cators, whatever our position in the educational system. This ac- 
knowledgement should enter into our criticisms of education, rob- 
bing us of that conscious and unconscious superiority we often 
feel in making our criticism. 

If we cry “mea culpa” for specific failures, we do so from the 
perspective of our second, though prior involvement, i.e., Chris- 
tian faith. Our Christian faith shows immediately that as educa- 
tors we are also, first of all, sinners. The assumption of the con- 
fessional mood is not mock humility. It brings us face to face with 
a guilt arising not from sinning against “mind,” “personality,” 
“democratic ideals,” “fair play,” but against that Being who is the 
source of being and value, who is Lord over man. We are brought 
up short by being reminded who and what we are in our finite- 
ness of outlook and existence before God. The judgment entered 
against us as educators and which we accept as true is entered 
against us by God, not by public opinion, student popularity polls, 
or even by our vocational colleagues. Nor, above all, can we, in 
facing our Christian commitment, and in recognizing our own fail- 
ure, ever feel, by virtue of this insight, ,that we are free from 
sinning or from the ever-present danger of making this confes- 
sion itself the basis of a new selfrighteousness. We are not lifted 
above moral ambiguity simply because we recognize that we have 
sinned at another level, namely, in our professional life. We can 
be, and often are, as prideful about our standpoint in Christian 
faith as ever before, be it done, however, with greater subtlety. 
We have not reached that transcendent point from which loftily 
and pridefully we can condemn our “less enlightened” colleagues. 
When we criticize higher education for its piecemeal curricular 
offerings, for its lack of integrative perspective, we would be well 
reminded that we speak for a Christian community which itself is 
divided organizationally, and which lacks a unified theological per- 
spective. When some Christian critic calls for a Christocentric 
higher education, we want to know which of several Christs he 
means. Can we ever be given over to that high dogmatism which 
speaks of reforms in higher education as though there were a 
coherent body of beliefs and items of knowledge which had merely 
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to be substituted for “secularism” or “paganism”? When we speak 
of the pride of our secular colleagues, with their pseudo-objective 
procedures, how often do we not also imply our equal pride and 
pretension in standing within the precincts of Christian faith? 
How often do we courageously face the articulate claims of those 
secularists, which we storm at in the semi-privacy of our discus- 
sions, books, and Christian journals? In the struggles for a more 
unified outlook upon human knowledge, for decent faculty salaries, 
for honest administration and business methods, for academic free- 
dom, etc., how often are we humbled to see these same secular- 
ists working with us or leading the way? How often our calls for 
educational reform generally betray our own ineptitude in promot- 
ing changes in the situations where we are. Hence we cannot, in 
turning to our Christian commitment, leave the confessional mood 
to become denouncers only. Our confession of guilt includes the 
distortion to which we put this Christian perspective. 

Our involvement in Christian faith means vastly more than 
the recognitiion of ourselves as sinful beings in our vocation and 
our religion. We move on, then, to confess that God is Creator 
of the world and of our knowledge of that world. As the Source 
of the universe, He is the source of its intelligibility. In the light 
of this affirmation, then education in its broadest extent, its men- 
tal and volitional elements, its endowments, buildings, laboratories, 
libraries, etc., are all to be held as responsible trusts from Him, and 
as subject to His redemption from incoherence and meaningless- 
ness. Knowledge or the pursuit of truth, and all that serves it, 
implies involvement with a creative and redemptive God. There is 
no knowledge, we affirm, which may not be saving knowledge. 
God, being sovereign over both the knowing subject and the ob- 
iect of knowledge, cannot be called upon to divorce Himself from 
any phase in the knowledge process. By the same token, we would 
affirm there is no knowledge or truth which can be ultimately and 
completely secular. Any fragment of knowledge raises the ques- 
tion of its relationship to all knowledge, its validity, and its im- 
plication for man’s dealing with God, as well as His with us. As 
Dr. Longmead Casserly has suggested concerning the Augustinian 
attitude toward knowledge, “All knowledge is a kind of revela- 
tion, and all experience of creatures implies as its essential precon- 
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dition a more profound intercourse with the Creator.” ’ 

It would seem that our confessional approach carries further. 
The Christian critic is called by his faith to continue to partici- 
pate in education. The heroic (or is it heroic?) atitude of those 
who tell us to pull out of higher education because it is so far gone 
in a non-Christian direction, has its counterpart in a kind of mon- 
astic, purist self-righteousness, which fears to be soiled by com- 
promise, and which, above all else, implies a lack of trust in God’s 
power to save men from it. Few there are who hold this extreme 
attitude, but it is a strident cry that is occasionally heard. Can it be 
that those who thus cry “Woe!” have failed to accomplish some- 
thing positive for the redeeming of modern education, and thus 
are content with the role of martyr or sideline critic? It appears 
rather that we are called to the establishment of that basic com- 
munity of understanding, by virtue of which we can communicate 
with each other as persons, as well as representatives of our chosen 
field. There is a process of redemption for higher education which 
begins with the redemption of ourselves from provincialisms, class 
and professional interests, and which issues in the production of 
essential community before God. The redemption of education lies 
in the production of a responsible community of seekers from 
whose court of inquiry no honest query is barred. In this com- 
munity we find freedom to be ourselves with our colleagues and 
students, and discover our partial and relative viewpoints, rectified 
in some measure. By this same community we are given strength 
to stand against those recurrent coercions which would cut us 
off from the search for knowledge of nature, man, and God. Thus 
the never-ending task of constant confession and reaffirmed re- 
sponsibility is ours, trusting at last not in ourselves, ,but in God, 
who may create in us and through us that measure of redemptive 
understanding and community to which we are capable of yielding. 


*J. V. Longmead Casserly, “The Christian in Philosophy” p. 47 Faber 
and Faber. 
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The Plus Element in 
College Education 


J. GORDON HOWARD 


A CLUSTER OF BUILDINGS, usually of brick or stone, 
housing classrooms and laboratories, filled with teachers 
and students, surrounded by grassy vistas often dotted with ma- 
jestic trees, with an athletic field somewhere nearby—this is a 
typical American college. To such a college thousands of men and 
women pay allegiance, first as students and then as alumni. 

It is about the typical college, with all of the feelings and 
memories associated with it, that we are thinking just now on this 
National Christian College Day, an event sponsored by nearly 500 
colleges affiliated with the National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education. 

When we say National Christian College Day, the word “Na- 
tional” is readily understood. The word “Dav” likewise is easily 
explained. But the words “Christian” and “College” are not so 
simple. They need definition. At the moment think of the word 
“College.” Some will think immediately of a campus and build- 
ings and say, there is a college. Others will be reminded of a fam- 
ous college name, or perhaps a football team, or a scholarship fund, 
or even a popular professor, and say, that is what college means 
to me. 





The word college originally meant “‘a collection’ —and today a 
college may be thought of as a collection—a collection of build- 
ings, or of dollars in an endowment fund, or of teachers; or a col- 
lection of books in a library, or of classes and courses, or of ac- 
tivities and sports. So, a college is a collection of many things. 
but a college is something more, for the most important element 
in a college we have not vet named. We refer to the students who 
collect on a college campus. 

Most college buildings without students would go begging for 
buyers. College professors without students to teach would be 


Dr. Howard is President of Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 
The address was presented on National Christian College Day over Colum- 
bia’s Church of the Air. 
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job hunting. Books in a college library without student readers 
would gather dust. 

Students make a college complete and enable a college to ful- 
fill its purpose. So this special day, National Christian College 
Day, is really a student day, a day devoted to youth and young 
adults, a most promising cross-section of today’s population, the 
leaders of tomorrow now in training. 

We salute these young people in our colleges. Often they are 
somewhat maligned, not maliciously, but actually nevertheless. 
Stories of college life in magazines, in the movies and over the 
radio, too often play up the lighter and less desirable side of cam- 
pus life. They even go so far as to make the mass of college 
students seem frivolous, insipid or even sinister. They neglect— 
they overlook the fact that the playboy, the time-waster, the fellow 
who disturbs law and order, are a decided minority on a campus 
these days. Where such characters do exist the chances are their 
days are numbered until the next examination period comes 
around and they flunk out. 

For the most part college students are normal young people 
with a slant toward the serious side. They work hard to make a 
success of the four years they have chosen to spend in college. You 
can picture in your mind the college young people you know. As 
.you check them over mentally, for the most part you will find they 
are a group of America’s younger generation who can be admired. 

So, while observing National Christian College Day, let us 
think of it also as a National Student Day, that we may focus our 
thoughts on life rather than institutions. 

Since it is for the students that our colleges exist, let us ask 
what kind of college should be provided. What aims should a 
college have, what courses of study should be included, what type 
of teachers should there be, and what sort of person should a col- 
lege graduate become? 

There are, of course, many answers to these questions. There 
are those who say that the main task of a college is to train think- 
ers. According to those who hold this opinion, a college succeeds 
or fails to the extent that it develops intellectual power. Other 
educators emphasize the development of skills. Training for a vo- 


cation or profession, say these educators, is the first duty of higher 
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education. A vast system of special schools has grown up in re- 
sponse to this idea of college education. 

Then there are those who think of college in terms of culture. 
Give a young man or woman standards by which to choose and 
enjoy the best, they say—the best literature, music, art, philosophy 
and other values of civilization; give them this and the college will 
have performed its mission. 

Still other educators think of college in terms of citizenship 
in a self-governing republic. Montesquieu said, “A despotism is 
supported by fear, a republic by virtue.” This makes the college 
responsible for training citizen leaders who hold high moral stand- 
ards and are capable of wise self-government. 

But we have not said it all. There are people who demand 
even more of a college. Having sharpened the mind, they say, and 
developed skills, and set-up cultural standards, and prepared young 
people for leadership in the field of citizenship, there is yet the 
matter of the spiritual side of life. Many colleges, in fact all col- 
leges represented by the National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education, were founded to make sure there would be a spiritual 
emphasis, a God-touch upon campus life. This is the unique mis- 
sion of the Christian college. It is expected to provide the plus 
element in higher education. 

Those who feel that life lacks something without a deep and 
genuine spiritual concern do not omit the other educational pur- 
poses of a college. To say that the spiritual life of man should 
have first place, is not to say that his mental life is unimportant. 
No one honors an ignorant zealot. Nor is training for skill unim- 
potrant. A jack of all trades but master of none is not particu- 
larly respected. Certainly culture, which is the ability to choose 
and enjoy the best is to be admired. And leadership in citizenship 
is essential, particularly since in recent times we have seen whole 
nations led off in wrong directions by leadership of the wrong 
kind. 

Those who magnify the spiritual emphasis in college, do not 
look at the other elements of higher education through the reverse 
end of a telescope. Rather, they say, we believe in the importance 
of all those goals which have been mentioned, but we believe the 
spiritual emphasis should be an objective which looms ahead, it 
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should also be a foundation stone which undergirds, and it should 
be the atmosphere in which all the others are accomplished. They 
echo the thinking of Jesus when he said: Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. (Matthew 4:4, King James Version.) Above the intellec- 
tual, the practical, the cultural, and the political, there shall be the 
spiritual which is the crowning touch to higher education. 

You will remember the slogan of the French Revolutionists 
years ago. They were interested in better wages and improved 
living conditions, but they realized that material benefits were not 
enough without something more. So they wrote on their banners 
the slogan: ““We want bread, and we want hyacinths.” They were 
interested, you see, in a plus element. 

College days are important days for many reasons. They are 
days of studying, they are days of vocational choosing, they are 
days of friendship, they are days of serious thinking. They are 
days when the goals of life are being decided, ideals are being 
chosen, and a program for worthwhile everyday living is being de- 
termined. 

Is this serious thinking, as important as it is, to be done on 
the dead level of human affairs and material values, or is there to 
be an upward look? Is the spiritual Life of man to be taken into 
account? Is the spirit to be lifted to a pedestal and given a pri- 
‘ority ? In addition to bread are there to be hyacinths? And beyond 
the matter of bread is attention to be given the Word which pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth of God? 

The spiritual element in higher education is, of course, related 
to the larger question of the spiritual emphasis in all of life. In 
the science laboratory, in the business office, in legislative halls, in 
the top leadership of our military forces, and in the debates of The 
United Nations, these days men call attention to the need for a 
greater spiritual dynamic. This Spiritual power is needed, they 
say, to keep under control the machines and instruments which in- 
ventive genius and scientific research have produced. These voices 
are saying what the Christian colleges have been saying for a long 
time, namely, that a civilization which is top-heavy with material 
production, but short on spiritual production is headed for serious 
trouble. The church-related colleges of America are dedicated to 
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the proposition that tomorrow’s leaders should be educated at the 
college level in an atmosphere where spiritual values and interests 
are given first consideration. 

How then is this spiritual element to be emphasized? Are 
pious statements in the college catalogue enough? Are regular 
chapel services sufficient? Are courses in Bible and campus _ re- 
ligious organizations the whole answer? These are important, and 
they make a large contribution to the spiritual life of a college. 
But a college could have all these, and still make only a weak im- 
pact upon students so far as the spiritual emphasis, the plus ele- 
ment, is concerned. 

Here we must take account of that far-flung host of men and 
women who teach in our colleges. Upon teachers rests the final de- 
cision as to whether a college will successfully achieve its spiritual 
purpose. If a college teacher presents facts entirely on the level 
of information, then there is much of encyclopedic knowledge, 
but not necessarily much spiritual value in it. But a good teacher 
lifts his teaching above the level of information to the level of in- 
terpretation, while a superior teacher moves to the still higher 
level of inspiration. When the interpretation of the teacher is 
spiritual in its quality and the inspiration of the teacher calls out 
of students a positive response that is spiritual, then the college is 
spiritual in fact as well as in name. 

During an emergency in the Revolutionary War a wise com- 
mander gave the order: “Put none but Americans on guard to- 
night.” In college education the suggestion would be, “Put none 
on duty who are not capable of good classroom teaching.” A 
good teacher makes a good school, and a poor teacher a poor 
school. A good teacher can have a good school in a barn if neces- 
sary, while a poor teacher will make a poor school of a marble 
palace. 

As we think of the plus element in higher education, the con- 
tribution of the educator, then, is indispensable. There must be 
an educator plus if education plus is to take place. 

The college teacher cannot do the job alone however. There 
must be readiness on the part of students to cooperate with teach- 
ers, and such readiness depends on what parents, pastors, high 
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school teachers and other leaders of youth have done before the 
student arrives in the college classroom. 

There is one other detail in the program of Christian higher 
education which we must not overlook. While the two important 
factors in education are students and teachers, there are others to 
be remembered. If it were not for generous and devout men and 
women behind the scenes, there would be no campuses to which 
students could go and no teachers to meet them there. Through 
the years people of vision and of heart, often at great personal 
sacrifice, have invested money in the young people who stream 
across college campuses from generation to generation. Many men 
and women with no children of their own, or in addition to their 
own children, have literally adopted the college students of Amer- 
ica. These unselfish persons have put into colleges the money 
which might have been spent for personal pleasure. These good 
hearted and open handed men and women provide stability to 
higher education. They enable it to continue through the years. 
May their tribe increase. 

These are days when organizations which depend on private 
gifts are having stormy weather in many cases. An increasing 
number of educational agencies are being supported or subsidized 
by tax funds amounting to vast sums. It is easy for the public to 
forget that there still are colleges totally dependent upon private 
and personal gifts. Apart from their generous friends, such col- 
leges have no means of support. 

It takes buildings and teachers, and loyal benefactors behind 
the teachers to maintain a college. But it requires something more. 
It requires a worthy purpose. Such a purpose holds the college 
together and keeps it moving forward day by day. The colleges in 
the National Protestant Council on Higher Education believe they 
have a worthy purpose—it is a purpose to provide an education 
that will help every graduate to earn his daily bread, but also to 
enjoy hyacinths—to live beyond bread by every word which pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God; in other words, to enjoy the plus 
element in education and in life. 








How to Build A Program of 
Current Support for A College 


by IRWIN J. LUBBERS 


IXTEEN YEARS AGO, when I was being interviewed by a 
College board of trustees for appointment by them as a college 
president a trustee asked, “Do you know how to raise money?” 
To the question I then replied and would feel constrained to reply 
still today, “I don’t know the first thing about it!” I now live on 
the shore of Lake Macatawa in Michigan which shares with 
Florida the title of “‘water skiing capitol of the world.” When the 
national water skiing meets are held I never cease marvelling at 
the agility with which the performers keep their balance despite 
all obstacles. I would not believe it to be possible had I not seen 
it with my own eyes and I would have no basis for appreciation of 
the feat but for the fact that I have been for 16 years engaged in 
an activity which requires similar dexterity, perseverence and plain 
nerve. I refer to the balancing of a church college’s current budget. 
In this business there is no magic; no pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow; no turn of the wheel of fortune. Branche Richey, 
president of the Brooklyn National League Baseball Club says: 
“It seems to me that, for the people who try to do their level best 
and do everything they can to bring things about, the by-products, 
the incidentals fall in place. They are luck, but they are usually 
good luck. A person who is careless and negligent and doesn’t 
try too hard—well, he has by-products and things happen that are 
not direct objectives. You sum them all up and they are luck, but 
almost always they are bad luck.” And then Mr. Richey makes 
a startling use of a well known quotation of scripture: “Great 
men, or most of them, have not been severely hurt by bad breaks 
and have not taken into account very much the contribution made 
by good ones. Who was it that said, ‘Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business’ ?” 
I offer no startling proposals for the building of a current 
budget for a church college. The application of common sense, 
persistent hard work, and a consciousness of doing God’s will is 


Dr. Lubbers is President of Hope College, Holland, Michigan. 
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the only formula I know of that will avail but I am confident that 
it guarantees success. I present a few observations from my own 
experience. 

The main factors of a good program for current support 
of a college can be readily defined. 

I—THE COLLEGE AUDITOR. Basic to success in any 
current financial operation are a properly constructed budget, an 
adequate system of accounting, proper procedures for business 
transactions, and regularly scheduled and _ intelligible reports. 
Early in my career as a coliege president I sough out a man who 
was the head of a large accounting firm. From their headquarters 
in Denver their activities took them from coast to coast. I asked 
him whether he would help me set up the books and outline the 
business structure of our little college. He brought to bear upon 
our little problem the same knowledge and skill and service his 
firm provided for great industrial and mercantile enterprises. 
Thoroughly familiar with the accounting system recommended for 
colleges by the Bureau of Education at Washington he modified 
it to fit our particular needs. I never hope to see anything more 
nearly like waving a magic wand than the transformation he 
wrought in the college’s current finances. He still audits those 
books. When ten years later I moved to Hope College I invited 
him to do a similar job for us there with even more striking 
results. The audits we get are extremely detailed and are the 
guiding and controlling factor in the mind of every administrator 
and clerk throughout the year. They all seek to please the auditor 
with the efficiency and correctness of their performance when he 
pays his annual visit. From the formulation of the budget, which 
is with us a community undertaking, to the control of it in mi- 
nutest detail we are conscious of the fact that we are dealing with 
a very significant, vibrant and thrilling part of the college’s life. 
Such a concern for the mechanics of the college’s current finances 
is to my mind the first requisite for building a program of current 
support for a college. 

II—THE CREDIT HOUR. The credit hour is our stock in 
trade. We cannot afford to treat it lightly, to give it away, or to 
sell it cheaply. I suppose it is true of nearly all institutions repre- 
sented here that tuition fees form the bulk of their current income. 
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It is precisely because tuitions are such a large portion of the col- 
lege’s resources that lack of adequate controls and the presence of 
seemingly minor leakages have such serious consequences for the 
current budget. The maximum hours allowed for the semester 
or term tuition fee should not exceed the number required for 
graduation—normally 15 hours per semester or 10 hours per term. 
Granting an hour credit for faithful attendance and expert per- 
formance in choir or orchestra or the addition of an hour credit 
by the head of the department to a departmental major for extra 
work well done must be decided on its academic merits, but the 
business office is concerned with the price mark placed upon the 
college’s commodity. <A credit received by the student must be 
recorded in the treasurer's office as unfailingly as in the registrar’s 
office. This practice rigidly adhered to generates respect on the 
part of faculty and students for the dollar value of the credit hour 
and smoothes the way for increasing the charge. 

Tuition charges at Hope College, still too low, have increased 
exactly 100% in the past five years without effecting enrollment 
in the least. Though there is a point beyond which tuition charges 
cannot be increased without adversely effecting current income, 
most church colleges have not reached that point of diminishing 
returns. A judicious use of grants-in-aid and scholarships can be 
used to solve individual problems. 

The danger inherent in granting tuition rebates must be 
clearly realized. The ideal situation is to make only those grants 
for which money from other sources than rebates is available. In 
either case the decision should be arrived at in committee with 
data presented for consideration and not by any individual re- 
gardless of his administrative status. Many colleges could ma- 
terially improve their current fund situation by a thorough over- 
hauling of the procedures used in the granting of scholarships 
and grants-in-aid. 

Obviously one way of building a program of current support 
for a college is to place the right price tag on the commodity the 
college offers for sale and demanding payment in full. In this 
matter the services of an interested auditor are of incalculable 
value. 


III—ENDOWMENT INCOME. It has never been my 
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good fortune to participate in the maganement of a large endow- 
ment. In our institution we realize approximately $50,000 income 
annually from an endowment of one million dollars. In our ex- 
perience an investment committee other than the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees—one whose sole function is man- 
agement of the endowment—produces the best result. The com- 
mittee must have on it persons who are experts in the field of in- 
vestment and persons who are vitally interested in the collge’s pro- 
gram. With a due regard for the proper distribution of the en- 
dowment funds and a recognition of the responsibility to protect 
the capital sum, our committee believes that a certain amount of 
risk on the college’s behalf is permissible and necessary to a proper 
discharge of its duty. Salting away a college investment in U.S. 
governments at 2%% is hardly an effective use of endowment 
funds. Neither do we allow uninvested balances to accumulate. 
Our endowment fund is constantly indebted to some other fund, 
generally the current fund, with the result that when payments 
on mortgages are made or a bond issue falls due for redemption 
the money is used to repay the creditor fund instead of being held 
for future investment. In short, we are generally investing our 
fund a month or two before it comes in instead of after. The 
system makes it possible to take up a good investment whenever 
the opportunity presents itself instead of leading to the tempta- 
tion to make a less advantageous investment because balances are 
accumulating. Such an apparent mixing of funds can be‘condoned 
only if the system of accounting is properly organized and under 
the supervision of a responsible and certified auditor. 


IV— CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHURCHES. _ The 
church should be and in many cases is the best source for increas- 
ing current income. The best situation that has come to my atten- 
tion is that of an institution whose church deposits in an account 
at the beginning of the fiscal year the sum of $300,000 to be drawn 
on by the college at its own pleasure. This represents half of the 
college’s current budget. A neighbor of ours in Michigan operates 
on a budget approved by the national synod of the church with 
the result that a tax is levied on each church family in the denomi- 
nation producing several hundred thousand dollars for the col- 
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lege’s use each year. 

At Hope College the situation is similar to that which most 
of you face. We are dependent upon voluntary contributions 
from individual congregations. These amount to sums ranging 
between $40,000 and $50,000 annually. Occasionally we are able 
to inject an additional incentive to giving by making a specific 
appeal. When recently we were engaged in an all campus re- 
furbishing program I wrote a letter indicating that we would need 
$100 from each of 100 churches. We were complimented for 
making the appeal specific and some sent in their $100, some sent 
more, some less. The letter produced $12,000. But that is a device 
that cannot be repeated too frequently. Our objective is to get 
our cause into the annual budgets of as many congregations ag 
possible. Weare planning next year to set up an office under the 
direction of one of our faculty men, whose teaching load can be 
lightened because of declining enrollment and who knows the 
church well, for the purpose of making personal individual con- 
tact with each congregation in our small denomination. Our goal 
for this first year is to increase the giving of the churches from 
approximately $50,000 to $120,000. We believe that it can be 
done and that the benefits to the college and the church will be 
more than financial. 

V—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ALUMNI. Another po- 
tential source of income is the body of alumni and former stu- 
dents which is growing in size in all our colleges. This is a long 
range program on which we have only just embarked. Four years 
ago we commenced publication of an alumni magazine which is 
issued quarterly. No money is spared to make each issue interest- 
ing and attractive. All alumni dues have been abolished and the 
magazine is sent free of charge to all graduates and former stu- 
dents. No money raising is done through the magazine. It exists 
solely for the information and inspiration of the recipient. A 
greatly renewed interest in alma mater has been awakened and in- 
creasingly large numbers travel greater distances to return to the 
college for class reunions on Alumni Day. This year we felt that 
we should make an appeal for donations from alumni toward 
meeting the expenses of the current operation of the college. In 
December a letter was sent to the Alumni Magazine mailing list 
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requesting $10 from each of 2500 readers of that magazine. Gifts 
immediately began to roll in. The largest was for $1000, some 
were for $200, $100 and lesser amounts. Two reminders have been 
sent out since with the result that nearly $16,000 has been realized 
in this initial attempt. : 

VI—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CORPORATIONS. A 
new and for us untapped source of current income are the cor- 
porations which abound in Michigan as they do in nearly all states 
of the union. Five of the colleges of Michigan have formed a 
Michigan Colleges Foundation and have employed an executive 
director to establish contacts with a view to securing funds from 
corporations as partners in the private enterprise system. Our ap- 
proach is that of a combined liberal arts enterprise with 3500 stu- 
dents now enrolled, staffed by a teaching and administrative faculty 
of 340. On the 643 acre campus are 71 buildings valued at $6,- 
595,368. To operate this combined college for the current year 
requires an educational budget of $1,800,000 and a budget for 
board, room and books of $1,550,000 for a total of $3,350,000. The 
endowment of this combined enterprise is $3,720,000. Endow- 
ment income added to tuition and board and room costs fails to 
balance this budget by $300,000. Whether we will succeed in this 
undertaking cannot be determined on the basis of experience thus 
far. We are convinced that the appeal is justified and believe that 
industry will recognize its validity. 

VII—CONCLUSION. If you read this article -with the 
expectation of rubbing an Alladin’s lamp with, presto! the solu- 
tion of your current fund problem rising up in a vision of beauty 
before you, I sympathize with you in your disappointment. If 
out of this haze there emerges the dim outline of a program for 
building current support for your college in terms of hard work, 
constant alertness, and a confidence that our cause is right and 
therefore we cannot fail then my purpose has been achieved. 

The church college was never more needed than it is today 
and never have its prospects been brighter. If we give up trying 
the impossible and devote ourselves to cooperating intelligently 
with the inevitable our program will succeed. God is a rewarder 
of those who diligently seek Him and part of that reward we may 
assume will be financial. 
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Church Colleges! 
Take the Offensive! 


HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 
E CANNOT EMPHASIZE too much the responsibility of 
church colleges for the religious education of their constitu- 
ency. Let us look at their qualifications. Every college has its de- 
partment of Bible and religion. Besides many graduate schools of 
religion exist. All these institutions recognize that the discoveries 
of science, the historical and critical method of studying the Bible, 
and the liberalizing effects of the newer educational processes 
have clarified the concept of religion and enobled its meaning. As 
a consequence these institutions interpret the church more and 
more as a functional body and emphasize its ecumenical charac- 
ter. Moreover, they have learned the more worthy ways of think- 
ing about God and of bringing the values inherent in creative re- 
ligion to all expressions of life. While no one expects a perfect 
campus, every intelligent observer knows that its scale of values 
marks the pull to which the oncoming generation responds. It 
seems clear that church colleges are qualified to give religious in- 
struction to students who enroll for resident study. 
ServE CHuRCH MEMBERS 
But it is not enough that they teach resident students. They 
must reach beyond the campus. They must go to the membership 
of churches and of communities where these churches are located. 
With more than 500 church colleges as educational centers exist- 
ing in the nation what better geographical distribution of teaching 
talent could be found for the purpose in mind? If colleges of agri- 
culture can reach farmers, male and female, adult and youth, in 
an off-campus program, surely departments of religion in church 
colleges and graduate schools of religion can reach church mem- 
bers in an off-campus program. 
The citizenship Clearing House affiliated with the Law Cen- 


Dr. Sherwood has just retired as the Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Higher Education of the Disciples of Christ, and now serves as Presi- 
dent of the Board. 
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ter of New York University recently published the report of the 
survey on the Evaluation of Citizenship Training in American 
Colleges and Universities. The survey was made in conjunction 
with the Association of American Colleges and the report contains 
a foreword written by Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. In addition 
to the report there are eighteen suggestions on what should be 
done to increase active participation in practical politics in the 
public interest. These suggestions grew out of four regional con- 
ferences in which Ohio colleges made one conference, New Jersey 
colleges another, New England colleges a third, and New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut colleges, more than fifty in number, 
a fourth. One recommendation reads: “Political science depart- 
ments must become service departments and not teaching depart- 
ments alone.” In a similar way and for reasons equally convinc- 
ing, departments of religion must become service departments. 
Reaching churches with extension courses, lectures, forums, insti- 
tutes, training centers, conferences, etc., with or without credit. 

The program of the colleges of agriculture and the recom- 
mendation of the Citizenship Clearing House are in keeping with 
the idea of relevance just now being used as a criterion in judg- 
ing college offerings. Relevance asks, Does the college program 
pertain to basic social needs? Does it fundamentally promote so- 
cial programs? It sends higher education to the market place, to 
the home, to the voting booth, to the recreation center, to every 
place where goodness, truth and beauty have a mission to perform. 
Relevance sends higher education to the churches where God 
knows that the redemptive process is not fully understood nor the 
art of righteous living a matter of happy concern. Let church 
colleges find ways for an off-campus service in higher education 
for the churches and thus drive religious ignorance underground 
where pioneer preachers asserted it had its origin. 

Keep Ciose To THE GRADUATE SEMINARY 

In this total off-campus program graduate schools of re- 
ligion can make a unique contribution. They prepare the minis- 
ters for the churches. The ministers are the key men in them. They 
can therefore put the churches in the mood to ask the college for 
service in religious education. 
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To produce a minister of this kind is no easy task. Let us look 
at the mind-set of the graduate ministerial student. He has been 
preaching as an undergraduate and sometimes while he was in 
high school. He has often been the first citizen of the community, 
his wishes respected, his wants granted, his judgment sought. His 
experience has given him an appreciation of his own importance 
which sometimes hinders the flowering of the learning process in 
the fullest development of his talents. 

Nothing but the challenge of a faculty with stern standards 
of scholarship and character, and with high appreciation of learn- 
ing in life can successfully direct such a candidate for the bachelor 
of divinity degree. 

What conclusion shall we make about graduate schools of 
religion when Harvard proposes for itself a new center of re- 
ligious learning at an estimated cost of six million dollars and 
having a staff of twenty-one members. And this oldest American 
college supports its proposal with this observation: “The world 
has achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. 
Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. Man is 
stumbling blindly through a spiritual darkness while toying with 
the precarious secrets of life and death.” If the richest college in 
the world believes it can produce wisdom and conscience, indis- 
pensable ingredients in the food of life, and proposes to put six 
million dollars into the process, how should this decision affect 
church members when they determine the part of the missionary 
dollars that goes to their schools of religion ? 

Moreover, what conclusion shall we make about our graduate 
schools for ministers in view of the following statement of the 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching? “Theological schools,” says Dr. Carmichael, “have been 
slow to seek university affiliation. Of the 131 schools for training 
ministers listed by the American Council on Education, 78 have no 
university connection. Most schools are denominationally con- 
trolled and supported. Indeed, many church leaders discourage 
young men from attending university seminaries. A result of the 
policy of non-affiliation has been that the training of ministers is 
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perhaps the weakest and most meagerly supported phase of Amer- 
ican higher education.” 
CONTROL THE FUTURE 

We study the present that we may predict the future and control 
it. The temper of the time is toward nationalization of higher edu- 
cation ; toward the lifting of the taxing process so high that benev- 
olent giving with difficulty can be made; toward making para- 
mount in life the economic security of each citizen; toward rely- 
ing on the state for insuring prosperity; toward external control 
of individual and social life. When these things are studied in the 
light of high religion and sound learning they show both good 
and evil. It is the business of the church college to redirect these 
trends or to build controls for them so that only the good can pre- 
vail. Herein is the problem of finding the right principle about 
which to organize life. 

Some people would organize life without God and be called 
atheists; some would organize life around man or society and be 
called humanists: some would organize life around God and be 
called theists. Christians do. God cannot be man and society. He 
can only be God . . . God with purpose about him, with moral 
order in His world, with comradeship in His acts . . . an arbiter 
of the ends of living. 

I summon church colleges to plan so that they may control 
the future. It will take money; it will take high religion and 
sound learning; it will take teachers who know the meaning of 
redemptive living; it will take students who seek the values that 
guide men into the good life; it will take church members whose 
religion is rooted in spiritual inwardness and expresses itself in 
spiritual outwardness. But all these resources are available. With 
them harnessed for service there will be no weak colleges—only 
strong ones without which none of us will be content. We must 
control the future for God. We can do it only by working with 
Him. 

At best the organization of life under college auspices will be 
conditioned by contemporary social culture, and the psychological 
reaction of the educational leaders to it, and will generally be as 
transitory as the situation that brought it into being. But when 
future generations appraise the game of life played by the church 
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colleges and measure advance by inches, let us hope that this in- 
stitution will have carried the ball a bit nearer the goal line. When 
the college is on the offensive heritage must give way to destiny. 


ee: 


Room for One More 


Somebody once said to a preacher that he wouldn't go to 
church because there were too many hypocrites there. The preacher 
quickly replied, “That's all right. Come out next Sunday. There’s 
always room for one more!” 

I think that most people need to disabuse themselves of the 
notion that chapel attendance is something only for the perfect. 
That never was its primary intent or purpose. Rather, the church 
or chapel is a school where everyone can learn; it is a service 
station in the middle of a town where people can go to get their 
lives refueled; it is a fountain in the middle of a barren desert. 

It is a place to which you and I| can go when the sin of little- 
ness takes hold of our lives and tries to warp and ruin our per- 
sonalities. When we are discontented and disgruntled; when we 
are too well satisfied with our own little world and the things we 
think we have accomplished ; when we are apt to become conceited 
with ourselves and when we feel so little and low-down that we 
could crawl under a snake’s hips—at all of those times and more 
we should wend our way to a place of worship. 

Despite the fact that ours is all but a world of geniuses so 
far as scientific discoveries and mechanical progress is concerned, 
we are still inept and inexpert in the science of human person- 
ality. There are more people who are mixed up in their minds 
and motives than ever before. If ever the need has existed for 
something to cool our feverish brows and burning needs in the 
hurly burly of things we call life today, it is now. 

Even if we do no more than just think about God for an hour 
instead of worrying about our own picayunish likes and dislikes, 
we can find refreshment for our thirsty souls. Sure, you can do 
that out in a row-boat or on the golf course, but the simple fact 
remains that most of us don’t. That’s one of the things your 
chapel is for. 

CHAPLAIN KReEGEL in Chapel Talks. 
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Seeing Life Through 
Hues That Last 


WILLIAM VAN DER LUGT 


AM HONORED that on this occasion I may speak to you, 

the Class of 1950, in behalf of the Administration and faculty. 
During the past years we have endeavored to teach you a way of 
life which we hope you will enter upon this Commencement day. 
We are bidding you farewell and are extending to you our very 
best wishes. We realize that you are leaving this institution ignor- 
ant of many things—things desirable and important to know. But 
that is inevitable. Your education is never completed—certainly 
not at the end of your college course. We do hope, however, that 
we have taught you some things that are first-rate and that you on 
your part have learned them so thoroughly that you shall never 
forget them. This morning I want to call to your attention three 
articles which you must adopt if you are to see life through hues 
that last. I shall not discuss the pressing problems of our present 
day civilization. You may know more about them than I do. The 
main reason I shall not discuss them is that I believe that so fre- 
quently present day problems are occasioned by the fact that we 
know the x, y, z, of everything, and the a, b, c, of nothing. If the 
contemporary mind is to be made whole again, we must begin to 
see that our emotional frustrations, our social maladjustments and 
our political differences are, at least in part, the effect of mental 
perplexity and anxiety. We do not act as we should for the rea- 
son that we do not think as we ought. We must learn that the an- 
swers we give to the particular problems of our day cannot be 
inspired simply by the conditions of the day. 

The first article I would ask you to write into your philosophy 
of life is that you be mindful of the past. The past belongs to 
you. If your experiences are limited to the present scene and your 
knowledge does not extend to other cultures or even to the past 


For 16 years Professor of Philosophy at Central College, Pella, Iowa, 
Dr. Van der Lugt is now Dean of the Faculty at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa. The above is the 1950 Commencement address at 
Central College. 
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of our own, it will be impossible for you to have vision and per- 
spective. If you live only for the present your lives will not out- 
last the present no matter how successful they may appear to be 
for the time being. Man always lives from that which others 
have learned and experienced before him. As a child cannot de- 
velop normally without family life, so you cannot become truly 
human without a real and living acquaintance with the contribu- 
tions of those who have lived before you. You must familiarize 
yourselves with the greatest achievements and dreams of the past. 
They have pedagogical authority for you. You may recall that the 
Harvard report states that one of the aims of education is to break 
the stronghold of the present. One who knows only the present 
cannot be called a truly educated person. You cannot claim to 
have knowledge if you know only the last segment. To have know]l- 
edge you must know the men and women who have contributed 
most significantly to the heritage you are inheriting. You are the 
inheritors of the struggles, the self-denials, the prayers, the mar- 
tyrdoms of ages past; you must not cast your birthright away, 
nor let it be atrophied by disuse. 

The things in our civilization which we prize most highly 
are not of ourselves. They are not of our own making. We are 
debtors—debtors first of all to the revelation of God in Christ. 
The Word became flesh and dwelt among us and has become the 
supreme subject of meditation through all worlds and all ages. 
The Hebrews were commanded to teach the Word of God dili- 
gently to their children, to talk about it when they were in their 
houses and as they walked by the way and to write it upon the 
post of their houses and upon the gates. The mighty acts of God 
must be told and retold. This is one of the most sacred duties that 
can be laid upon you. Asquaint yourselves with God’s disclosure 
of Himself as it is recorded in Holy Writ. In all its stories and 
biographies and poetry and history, it is the life-giving revelation 
of man’s need and God’s love. God becomes known unto you in 
the life of today as you study the record of his self-disclosure in 
the past and remember his highty deeds. It is not without reason 
that the word “remember” is a dynamic word in the Christian 
Religion. One fact that differentiates Christianity from any other 
religion is the stress it lays on the retrospective gaze. Do not let 
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anyone tell you that the Bible is a dead book. How can it be dead 
if it is the autobiography of a living and loving God? 

Not only religiously, but also socially and culturally man and 
his powers are rooted in the past of the race. Social stability is not 
going to be part and parcel of our way of life unless there is a 
common history and unless there are common memories. Apart 
from these, communal life is impossible. I’m sorry that our so- 
ciety does not have more historical sense. It is so anxious to 
prepare youth to live in contemporary society, so anxious to ac- 
quaint them with the latest and most current in our complex civil- 
ization that there is little or no time for an honest appreciation 
of the historical and cultural traditions of yesterday. You in the 
20th Century must learn from those who lived before you. We 
too easily forget that men and women lived magnificently before 
science and technology haunted their dream—magnificently in as- 
piration, in thought, in action. The most important truths of our 
day existed hundreds of year before Freud and Dewey. What we 
need is an attitude of mind that has outspoken reverence for the 
men and women whose doings and sufferings are a part of the 
environment in which we live. Our’s is the responsibility of con- 
serving, transmitting and expanding the heritage we have received 
so that those who come after us may have it more securely and 
firmly. 

In all this I am not advocating that you think of past days 
as better than the present. The past cannot be restored, nor do we 
want to restore it. To crave for the past is to crave for an arrested 
life and that can never be a blessing. I am simply saying to you 
that if you are to live creatively you must have rare receptivity. 
What once was and what now is did not explode into existence 
out of blank nothingness. It had a history. The lesson of life, said 
Emerson, is to believe what the years and the centuries say against 
the hours. 

The techniques of today are only the changing dress of a 
human nature that changes all too little. Each age must learn to 
wear its own peculiar dress, but it must not be fascinated or ab- 
sorbed by it. A philosophy of life based upon such externals as 
the techniques of the day must of necessity neglect the more im- 
portant values. 
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May I urge you, therefore, to familiarize yourselves with the 
best that has been said and done. Be mindful of the past. Acquire 
the ability to enjoy all the treasurers contained in books. Let books 
be among your best friends, your constant companions. Read as a 
farmer threshes his wheat. Cast away the chaff and keep the golden 
grain. Be grateful debtors. Do not allow yourselves to think that 
you are too busy to read. Do not be overcome by time-panic. It ts 
the disease of our age. 

II. 

Not only mindful of the past, but you are also to be faithful 
in the present. Christianity in our day must meet the crucial test 
whether her ; cinciples of brotherhood, her help for the lowly and 
her door of hope for all can be realized. Disillusionment and wist- 
fulness have gripped our post-war world. Peace has not been 
achieved. Plans for world order are paralyzed by fear and sus- 
picion. The fear of atomic destruction overshadows humanity. 
Men and nations need a prophetic voice that will recall them to 
justice and mercy and faith and hope. It is so easy to look upon 
the dilemma of our generation and say, “What a dirty mess”; 
shut the window and turn away from it. It is rather tempting at 
times to follow the advice of Marcus Aurelius when he said, “Live 
on a mountain whence the cries of humanity will be inaudible, 
their wounds invisible, their lives insignificant.” Do not listen 
to this or similar voices. Listen rather to the call of Him who said, 
“T call you to be servants, to share your lives with the poor, the 
captive, the bruised, to bring good news, release, healing,, liberty.” 
Jesus bids you to keep faith with the world. Does He not say, 
“Blessed are they that mourn,” that is—blessed are they who are 
sensitive to the needs of the world—those who take upon them- 
selves the burdens of others—whose ministry heals the wounds of 
humanity. 

No reader of the Gospels can fail to perceive how sensitive 
Jesus was to the fact that men were likely to be offended by Him 
and His message—offended because he said that no one ever en- 
tered into the kingdom without tribulation—not perhaps the trib- 
ulation of fire and the sword (altho this is not an impossibility ) 
but the tribulation of a humble and contrite heart, the tribulation 
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ot a life poured out in His service. Christian discipleship .and 
Christian faithfulness are not what a great many, even many with- 
in the Christian Church, suppose it to be. The Christian creed is 
a creed for heroes. It never has been and never will be, nor is it 
now, easy to bear the banner of the Cross. 

In the book Random Harvest is a saying of a strange parson 
to Paula and Smith. The three of them were discussing the 
struggle then impending for Britain—a struggle whose bitterness 
we have since known as World War II. The parson said, “The 
time may come when it will not be enough to love England as a 
tired business man loves his nap after lunch.”’ Paraphrasing that 
Saying, may it not be said that faithfulness to the Gospel Mes- 
sage, “Comfort Ye, Comfort Ye, my people,” is not going to be 
a comfortable affair. Christianity is something to be believed but 
it is more than that. It is a living force which must be active. The 
Gospel not only informs the mind, it awakens the conscience and 
stirs the emotions. The cause of humanity which is also the cause 
of the God of the Gospel needs men and women not of passive en- 
durance or weak submission—but men and women who will revo- 
lutionize the world. Throw yourselves into it or otherwise throw 
it out. Do not be lukewarm or half-hearted in your allegiance. 
There must be within you an internal warfare against your own 
besetting sin of slowness of head and heart. Indifference, selfish- 
ness, thoughtlessness, desire for ease—these will be your daily 
enemies. Your true foes will be the foes of your own heart. It 
is not easy to love the Lord your God with all your mind and soul 
and strength and your neighbor as yourself. It is not easy to be 
diligent in your duties and yet not to be absorbed by them. It is 
not easy to be in the world and yet not of it. It is not easy to 
live surrounded by objects which appeal to the senses and yet to 
endure as seeing the invisible. It is not easy to be faithful, for 
did Jesus not say “strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth to life?” To follow Him is exacting and demanding. The 
Gospel is uncompromising; your task is so great that you will at 
times, call it hopeless, and men will call you foolish. Do not worry 
as to whether fame is conferred upon you by your fellow crea- 
tures. So live and so believe that you may receive the divine acco- 
lade “Well done thou good and faithful servant.” Such a word, 
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however, will not be spoken to those who are merely cheerlead- 
ers for the cause of Christ. It is reserved for Cross-bearers. I ask 
you, therefore, to be faithful during all the days and years that 
lie before you. 

III. 

The third article I would ask you to write into your philoso- 
phy of life is—Be hopeful as to the future. The list of occasions 
for fear are many today, but that is nothing new. They have al- 
ways been legion. It is the condition of normal human life. Free- 
dom from fear is never going to be a reality in the sense that 
all occasions for fear will have been removed. No, freedom from 
fear is as the editor of Christian Century said recently, a quality 
of character which has its origin in the victory of Christ over sin 
and death. Ultimately all fear can be reduced to the fear of death, 
and Christ is the victor over death and the grave. For this reason, 
the conquest of the fear that sweeps across the world is to be ac- 
complished by men and women who are possessors of the faith 
and hope which lay hold on the eternal. This is what is meant by 
the Christian hope—faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. 

Time does not permit, nor am I competent to set forth clearly 
and adequately the differences between the Medieval and the Mod- 
ern mind. No one, however, will deny the fact that the frame- 
concept of Medieval thought was other-worldly. Earth was the 
vestibule to either heaven or hell. The emphasis in Western Civ- 
ilization prior to 1600 was on God and His purpose for man. The 
fact that Medieval practices were often contrary to those prin- 
ciples does not affect this conclusion. Since 1600, man has looked 
upon this world as something which is to be investigated for its 
own sake. For him, the study of nature has taken on new mean- 
ing. The laboratory has replaced the library, nature has replaced 
history. Rene Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, pointed 
with pride, when asked by a visitor if he might see his library, 
to a quarter of beef he was dissecting and said, “this is my 
library.” Earth was no longer a vestibule to heaven. The renais- 
sance and the Enlightenment in the 18th Century were protests 
against the Medieval outlook, and these protests, to be sure, con- 
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tain truths which must be written into the future story of man- 
kind. Bacon’s aphorism that knowledge is power over the forces 
of nature has passed into the common stock of worldly wisdom. 
The Renaissance and the Enlightenment have brought much bless- 
ing to mankind. They provided the initiative for the improvement 
of man’s earthly lot and for reform in his earthly society. Let us 
be thankful for them. Great and necessary gains have been made 
in the last three centuries. 

The emphasis on human freedom, human initiative and re- 
formatory zeal, however, brought with it a feeling of this-worldli- 
ness. Out of it has come a philosophy of humanism and secularism. 
Howard Lowry,, President of Wooster College, evaluates it as 
follows, “Gaining steadily in men’s minds for four centuries, secu- 
larism holds that this life on earth as man knows it is the limit 
of all he can or needs to know without reference to any divine 
power. He can work out his deliverance by wisely using the re- 
sources he has at hand. Anything transcending human life is no 
longer needed. It is, in fact, an illusion to be ignored or despised.” 
Man himself is the determiner of the fate of the world and his 
own situation in it. 

The feeling of confidence in the control over nature and over 
man’s own destiny has grown ever since, and consequently our 
age is an age that has accustomed itself to identify wisdom with 
control over nature. The categories and the working ideas of the 
scientific method have been made intellectually absolute—so abso- 
lute that a student recently made the suggestion that what is 
needed today is a scientific examination of religion. In this scien- 
tific age, he said, there is no room for obsolete, semi-valid or false 
moral-religious concepts. Prof. Thorndike, America’s outstand- 
ing educational psychologist, following this same point of view, 
allows the poet to write poetry and the dreamer to dream dreams, 
but the worth of their poetry or dreams is to be tested by the 
scientific method. When science took its stride from the 17th 
century onward, it undertook to expel from its domain every sign 
of non-natural activity, every purpose of supra-natural agents. It 
cleared the natural world of its superstition and magic. All this 
was good riddance. 

Along with this, something else happened. Not only was every 
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non-natural activity thrown out of the laboratory—it was also 
thrown out of the universe. A vast majority of people have as- 
sumed that there is no longer any supernatural being. When the 
supra-natural garret was rid of its bats and devils—the bad spirits, 
it was also emptied of its good spirit, God. Spiritual reality and 
man severed himself from the 





activity were no longer objective 
dominance of the supra-natural. He became independent of God, 
the good spirit, when he freed himself of superstition and magic— 
the bad spirits. The natural replaced the supernatural; the tem- 
poral replaced the eternal; the secular, the sacred; this world, the 
other world. 

The problem of our day is to recapture the objectivity of the 
spiritual without allowing the gains of the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment, and modern scientific method, which has given us 
control over nature, to be lost. We must regain our sense of de- 
pendence upon God without surrendering our sense of human 
freedom and human initiative. We need a synthesis of these 
without surrendering either. 

The recapturing, however, is not to be done by proclaiming 
that science and religion are common allies in the battle against 
scepticism and ignorance; against superstition and atheism. 
Science and religion are not different languages setting forth the 
same reality. Science and religion lack the factor of identity that 
enables the one to replace or contradict the other. Science and 
religion grow out of different needs and embody different princi- 
ples. They can never be rivals as they have so frequently been 
thought to have been in the past. Science deals with the here and 
and the now—with this world, the measurable, the spacial, the 
quantitative side of life. Religion deals with the qualitative, the 
non-spacial, the non-temporal. There is a duality which cannot be 
erased. It is the duality of body and soul; world-truth, God-truth ; 
the casual order and the purposive order; Christianized thinking 
and the Christian Gospel. Where science and religion are rivals 
is not in the identity of principles they embody, but in competing 
for the major attention and interest of the human mind. That's 
where the rivalry has existed and exists today. 

I have no intention of setting up a hostility between the natu- 
ral and the supra-natural; between science and religion. | am 
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simply saying that the truths of the Christian Religion are other 
than the truths of science; the good news of the Gospel other than 
the good news of the laboratory. Man is a pilgrim, a stranger, a 
wanderer. He is a citizen of two worlds. He is not to be identi- 
fied with nature—he is, according to C. S. Lewis, not a mere 
mortal. He is a being with an immortal destiny. I am well aware 
of the fact that there is scarcely any subject connected with re- 
ligion on which more nonsense has been written than the subject 
of eschatology. But that is no reason we should dismiss it. The 
sterness, the realism, the urgency of the ethics of Jesus is to be 
found in its supernatural character. It is so tremendously this- 
worldly because it is so other-worldly. Christ did not come to earth 
merely to tell us what to do; He came to do something for us— 
He came not merely to give us good advice and counsel, but He 
came to save. Do not think of Christianity as merely a program 
of moral re-armament—of Christianized thinking—Christianity 15 
- news about reality—a reality that is to become ours by faith in 
Christ. 

Some will tell you that the emphasis upon the supernatural 
will wean human interest away from secular concerns. God’s will, 
they say, is to be done in this world and concern about the other- 
world is a flight from life, an escapism, a retreat. Believe them not. 
It would be an escapism if man were a mere mortal. The con- 
sciousness of immortality removes the last vestige of evasion from 
man’s responsibility to God and reveals life in all its fullness. In 
this life, the eternal must be brought to bear on the temporal af- 
fairs and whosoever thinks this an escapism or flight from life 
merely accuses himself of being one who has never lived the life 
of faith. Those who stir the world and carry it forward are not 
the ones whose whole attention is focused upon it, but those who 
live by a power which belongs to both this world and an eternal 
realm. The height and breadth and depth of the love of God will 
never be known to you unless you approach the God-idea from 
the standpoint of your own moral imperfection and helplessness. 
God so loved that He gave. In that love and in that gift reside the 
power of the Christian Gospel. That is our Christian hope. That 
is the hope that removes fear. 

I would not be discharging the responsibility laid upon me 
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this morning if I omitted every reference to the Church of Jesus 
Christ. To find the hope I have been speaking of, you must be- 
come a living member of the Holy Catholic Church. The Church is 
evidence in this life—in the here and now—of the fact that God 
has gone all the way in quest for you. The Church has a mes- 
sage of hope no other institution can give you. A modern writer 
speaks of her somewhat as follows: In the Church, God is call- 
ing his children to form a great circle for the playing of his game. 
In that circle we ought all to be standing with hands joined, fac- 
ing the light in the center, which is God’s love in Christ. And as 
we stand in the circle facing the light, we see our fellow creatures 
in the light of divine love. The Church is this world’s hope. If you 
are to see life through hues that last, you must be found standing 
joined in hand and heart with your fellow pil- 
faithful—hopeful. To see life thus is both a gift 





in that circle 
grims, mindful 
and a task. It is our wish for you as today we bid you “Farewell” 
and as you go out to take your places in the various stations of 





life. 


For Each and All 


Religion has the positive role of renewing, obligat- 
ing, committing the individual to a career of moral re- 
sponsibility in all directions. It has the beneficient and 
galvanizing power of encouraging hope, faith, love and 


fellowship. 


Philosophy has the role of forwarding a rational ac- 
count of man’s relation to himself, to society and to the 
cosmos. 


Education has the role of informing, developing. 
releasing and unfolding the individual for a more mean- 
ingful and effective effort to participate in the Great 
Community. 
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Psychological Techniques in the 
Enlistment Work of the Church 


CLIFFORD E. DAVIS 
y igo CHURCH AS well as individual pastors has always 


been concerned about reclaiming wrecked lives. The Salva- 
tion Army and many pastors in other denominations have done 
great work in this field. You have possibly heard of the instance 
of a minister who spoke at a meeting very eloquently of what the 
Lord had done for him in helping him reclaim his life. He told 
a sordid story of his past sins and how he had been able to rise 
above them. He then asked the question, “Have you ever heard 
of anything more wonderful than what God has done for me?” 
The chairman of the meeting answered, “Yes,” and explained, 
“God has kept me from ever getting in that condition.” The use of 
psychological techniques as a preventive for these human tragedies 
has not been fully explored and has been scarcely used by the 
Protestant Church. It has been my experience that most per- 
sonality problems are fundamentally moral and spiritual problems. 
Many of these can be most effectively handled through the min- 
istry of the Church. 

The question is occasionally asked, “Why was the Church so 
slow in using these new helps developed by the field of psychol- 
ogy?” There are several factors which are worth noting in any 
consideration of this theme. American psychology has been largely 
concerned about quantity and not quality. Many things we would 
like to know about our ministerial students have not been con- 
sidered in the older psychological techniques (by older I refer to 
anything earlier than the past decade.) The second reason was the 
influence of John Watson and his School of Behaviorism. This 
school placed human conduct on a mechanistic level and was not 
generally accepted by Christian people. A third influence was a 
misunderstanding of the work of Sigmund Freud. His teachings 
about the influence of sex were largely misunderstood, as were 


Dr. Davis is Director of the Department of Life Work in the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 
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those of Charles Darwin when our forefathers made monkeys of 
themselves by misunderstanding the teachings of evolution. A 
fourth factor was a blind dependence on quantitative scores. Until 
quite recently the I.Q. has often been regarded as a sacred and 
final measurement of the individual’s ability to do certain types 
of work. A fifth reason was the closing of our eves to the obvious 
flaws in our thinking during the years of 1918 to 1939. During 
that period we were using intellectual arguments to fortify the 
battlements of a way of life whose foundations were being de- 
stroved beneath us. 

The early years of the Second World War focused our atten- 
tion on the quantitative aspects of psychology. We became aware 
that intelligence was not something which was measured in its 
finality by a particular test given on a particular date. We learned 
slowly that personality factors also influenced intelligence. For 
example, one girl of my acquaintance could perform brilliantly in 
school on one day and would give a very dull, mediocre perform- 
ance the next. The administration of a traditional intelligence test 
showed an I.Q. variation of 35 points. The fault when it was 
finally revealed was not in the tests nor the tester, but in the home. 
The home had been on the verge of breaking up for several years 
and the girl was so upset that it was impossible for her to use her 
God-given intelligence to its fullest capacity. 

During the same vears we learned that personality could not 
be adequately measured by asking an individual questions about 
himself. During those years there arose a group of tests collec- 
tively known as projective techniques. The best known of this 
material is the Rorschach or Ink Blot Test. The attempt is to have 
the individual reveal his personality without being aware, or fully 
aware, of the process involved. A recent President of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association has said that the first half of the 
Twentieth Century will be rememberd for two World Wars and 
for the development of our ability to go beneath the surface of 
human personality and learn why World Wars are possible. 

Our chief concern here is the use of psychological testing as 
an instrument for recruiting church leadership. In 1943 the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.. authorized its 
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Board of Christian Education to explore the possibility of using 
psychological tests in counseling with young people about church 
vocations. In February 1947 this program was actually started. It 
has sometimes been referred to as a screening process. If this 
figure be used the screening must be regarded as being of two 
kinds. The first, or positive side is a screening-in process. In this 
case the screen has a small mesh. It can be used to get our out- 
standing young people to seriously consider the challenge of church 
vocations. The other aspect, the screening-out process, uses a 
screen with a large mesh. In the Presbyterian Church about 5% 
of our students are screened out as being unsuitable for church 
vocations. These consist usually of two groups: psychotics, who 
need medical attention, and those who have proven themselves in- 
competent to do satisfactory school work. At this point we must 
take note of the Divine call to the minisry. Our denomination be- 
lieves in it, and I as the person responsible for our counseling pro- 
gram believe in it. We have been forced to note that our most 
maladjusted students are often the ones who speak most eloquently 
of their Divine call. Our testing and counseling program has 
helped qualify and understand the Divine call a little better. We 
have taken the attitude that if an individual has been guilty of 
violating The Ten Commandments or the criminal code of the 
state he should re-examine his call to the ministry. 

We like to think of the screening-in process as being the most 
important element of our work. We try to disseminate informa- 
tion about church jobs so that the young people have a clear defi- 
nition of various church vocations. We try to encourage them not 
only through personal contacts from our headquarters, but through 
contacts with actual workers in the field. Through our schools we 
like to determine whether the person has adequate intelligence to 
do satisfactory school work and whether he is making satisfactory 
school adjustments. Through our tests we measure his vocational 
interests and try to help him match these against the requirements 
of the job or jobs in which he might be interested. Through inter- 
views as well as personality tests we try to help him understand 
his own personality better that he may be aware of both strong 
and weak areas. Where there are any weaknesses we make s:g- 
gestions for improvement and check to ascertain whether such 
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improvement has taken place after a reasonable lapse of time. 

It has been obvious in our denomination, and I suspect in 
others, that past methods of recruiting the best people for church 
leadership have not been too effective. All too many of our minis- 
ters have been guilty of financial irresponsibility, sexual immor- 
ality, and emotional instability. This has placed an even greater 
burden on the balance of our church workers. 

In the future we shall undoubtedly have to give increasing at- 
tention to the qualitative aspects of our counseling. In the area of 
intelligence we must be concerned not only with academic abili- 
ties, which is all that most intelligence tests measure, but we must 
add such factors as wisdom, common sense, and love, which are 
not usually a part of any consideration of this area. Much of the 
controversy between Conservative and Liberal elements in the 
Church is carried on in allegedly intellectual areas. In my own con- 
tact with this problem I have found that the Conservative is fre- 
quently one who lacks the courage to accept new truths; and the 
Liberal, one who lacks perseverence to examine the old ones. The 
participants too frequently carry such controversies into the pulpit 
in the form of sermons which are as nourishing as a dinosaur 
bone and as appetizing as a spoiled fish. 

The prospective minister must have adequate intelligence to 
deal with theoretical and philosophical problems. In addition, we 
feel that his intellectual development must include common sense. 
There is no test to measure this item. We had hoped that there 
was, but abandoned one such instrument after trying it in one of 
our seminaries. One person recently consulted me about a serious 
problem and toward the close of the interview said to me, “You 
have not told me that I am a sinner.” I told her that I thought she 
already knew this and that that was the reason she came to see 
me. People had been applying that label for some time and had the 
woman in such a condition that it was most difficult to do any- 
thing for her. We must realize that the application of a label is 
seldom justified, at least in the early stages of dealing with a per- 
son’s problem. This same common sense must be noted in the use 
of Scriptures. The quoting of Scripture can be done in many 
ways. I have sometimes seen it used to convict a man of sin and 
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frighten him so badly that he never made any positive use of it. 
I have also seen it used to bridge some of the deep abysses over 
which an individual must pass. A man consulted me recently about 
some problem which involved a sin he had committed during his 
later days at High School. He told me that for ten years he had 
grappled with this problem, fearful to consult anyone because of 
loss of social prestige and uncomplimentary labels which might be 
applied. In my own experience I have had an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the New Testament, especially the Gospels, as I acquired 
more knowledge of mental hygiene. I am frequently asked to rec- 
ommend a good book on mental hygiene. I like to recommend two: 
one is the New Testament, the other changes with the time and 
circumstances. 

The area of intelligence must also be tempered by love. Re- 
cently I sat in a committee meeting of a Presbytery where the 
status of a divorced ministerial student was being discussed. The 
divorced brother had been in the right and all evidence was in his 
favor. One member of the committee stated that he would agree 
to the ordination of this young man if he would acquaint every 
church who called him with the fact that he was a divorced man. 
I wondered if the brother had ever read the words of Jesus, “Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 

In the choice of a vocation people occasionally decide upon 
a job in which they could not possibly be successful because of 
other characteristics. Unfortunately they are sometimes able to 
complete their preparation and actually commence work in the field 
before they realize this fact. 1 have seen quite a few ministers in 
middle life who want to change and often do change occupations. 
A recent study showed that we have at least 1,000 Presbyterian 
ministers who are now engaged in other occupations. E. K. Strong 
in his book Vocational Interests of Men and Women points out 
the gap which exists between the chosen and preferred occupation. 
This gap is caused by a number of factors. Among them are: 

Family pressure. 

Desire to marry. 

The opportunity to become immediately established. 
Lack of finances to complete required education. 
Lack of necessary ability. 
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Lack of necessary personality. 

Lack of requisite health. 

Lack of adequate information about the preferred 

occupation so that adequate plans could be made. 

The use of interest tests often helps to bridge this gap. It some- 
times brings to light such explanations as “Mother always wanted 
me to be a minister, but I want to be a lawyer”; or occasionally a 
boy will recall how some well-meaning camp counselor put too 
much emotional pressure on him for a decision at the close of his 
camp experience. Our Board of Foreign Missions has found that 
about one-third of its applicants must be eliminated on the basis 
of faulty motivation. We have found that very frequently single 
women over thirty are poor risks for work on the foreign field. 
I refer to cases where the initial application was made after this 
age. We do not discourage anyone on the basis of interest tests. 
We try to use them to evaluate motives and to help the person get 
into that area of work which will bring him most satisfaction. If 
we encounter the young person early enough we like to note the 
development of vocational interests which normally occurs during 
the ages of 17 and 22. 

In the area of personality we are dealing with the most im- 
portant, yet the most elusive factor which we would like to evalu- 
ate. As recently as a decade ago we gave objective tests, the per- 
son gave answers to questions about himself, and we read the 
score on the dial of an electric scoring machine. We are conscious 
that this is not the final answer. Such tests can be falsified and the 
person is frequently unable to give accurate answers about him- 
self. We still use these tests to which we have already referred. 
Our use of such tests has been confined mainly to the Rorschach, 
where the individual gives his reactions to a series of ink blots; 
the Thematic Apperception Test, where the person gives stories 
about a series of pictures; and the Szondi Test, where the person 
gives his reactions to a series of photographs. In these tests the 
person usually unknowingly reveals something of his inner self. 
This approach to understanding personality is based on the phil- 
osophy that the individual projects something of himself into the 
task presented by the test. What he sees in the ink blot or the pic- 
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ture exists first in his own mind and is projected into the test sit- 
uation. We do not feel that these tests give the final answer. When 
we see a pattern running through several tests it frequently gives 
a clue for further search. Thus we can frequently uncover difficul- 
ties and make suggestions for remedying them. One lesson that we 
learned from the men in the armed forces during the recent war 
was that emotional immaturity is the chief weakness of our male 
population. This has been beautifully illustrated by Wendell John- 
son where he tells the story of a doctor visiting the hospital where 
his father had worked many years before. While passing from the 
room which he first entered into the room which was formerly his 
father’s office he fumbled for a moment and had some difficulty in 
opening the door. In trying to understand the reason for fumbling 
he found that the last time he had been through that door he was 
four years old. Then he reached up to open the door, and now he 
reached down for the same operation. We feel that it is of prime 
importance that our ministerial students face their own problems 
as well as the problems of other people in a mature fashion. 

Our testing program in the Presbyterian Church has been 
worked out on two levels in line with the maturity of the people 
being tested and the professional training of those doing the coun- 
seling. It is absolutely essential that this material be used by com- 
petent local counselors. Our emphasis has been placed on the coun- 
seling rather than the testing. The testing is to give clues which 
will be of assistance to the counselor. We are testing about 1500 
church vocations people each year. About 5% of these are un- 
acceptable, as I have already indicated. About 33% of our students 
have minor personality difficulties, many of which can be corrected. 
Whether or not they are corrected depends upon the local coun- 
seling. 

In the consideration of the area here discussed I hope that we 
shall not be misled by the potent magical influences of scientific 
language. Too often the term scientific is almost hypnotic. It 
means accurate, precise, correct. It means measurable, reducible to 
mathematic relationships. If you deal with anything which you 
can not measure you are not scientific. Unfortunately in the realm 
of human personality we do not always deal with measurable 
things. You can not measure feelings of guilt in percentage. You 
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can not measure despair or dissatisfaction in terms of yards or 
pounds. In the older use of personality tests we were quite objec- 
tive and scientific. The individual answered questions about him- 
self, a machine scored them and indicated the results in figures on 
a dial. The procedure was scientific from the statistical evaluation 
of the questions to the feelers of the electric counter which sent 
pulsating vibrations of electricity through the pencil marks, which 
recorded the student’s answers. We felt certain of the results. We 
are not so certain any more. We can remain scientific in another 
sense. We can constantly engage in the search for truth. We can 
be fearful as to how much truth as now discovered might contra- 
dict truth as it appeared formerly. 

In the use of scientific techniques in enlisting church leader- 
ship we can enlist an initial interest and encourage the person to 
explore the possibility. After this initial spark we can evaluate his 
intelligence, his interest, and his personality in terms of the job 
which he might wish to do. This is vocational guidance. Beyond 
this we can encourage the development of personality where any 
deficiencies are noted. 

After the person has finished his training we can see that he 
is located on a job which he can do well and which will bring him 
the most satisfaction. I think that we have long passed the time 
when we attempt to make every boy into a preacher. We are en- 
couraging rather a Christian philosophy of vocations. We believe 
that a well adjusted carpenter will do more to build the Kingdom 
of God than an unhappy minister. 

One of the significant advances of the past few years has been 
the development of testing procedures which enable us to go be- 
neath the surface and understand the human personality in a more 
thorough and helpful manner than was previously possible. We 
are attempting to use these techniques wisely, cautiously, and rev- 
erently in counseling our young people as they answer God’s chal- 
lenge to work in His Church. 
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Photophobia 
In Education 


SAMUEL M. ZWEMER* 
4 pes ALARM HAS sounded from various quarters that secu- 


larism has invaded modern education. Walter Lippman, in his 
book, Education versus Western Civilization, wrote: 


Day after day young people are subjected to the bombardment of 
naturalism with all of its animosity to Christianity. In the formative years 
of their lives, or at least during the period of their education when their 
ideas are crystallizing, they must listen and absorb these ideals of man, 
the world and religion. With these facts before them, why do Protestants 
wonder that Christianity has so little influence over young people ?t 


Sir Walter Moberley, in his volume, The Crisis in the Uni- 
versities, has stated : 

A century ago the idea was to train Christian citizens. Now that is 
out of the question. Now it is impossible, .. . For most colleges religion 
is no longer a source of intellectual unity ... Christian conviction no 
longer provides the framework within which the active life of the Univer- 
sity proceeds ... Christianity is allowed to go by default. The outcome 
is a secular atmosphere, far more dangerous than a hostile atmosphere 
would be, because it tends to lead students to think that belief in God no 
longer matters. . . . Today the scientific utilitarian idea rules, the goal is 
to train experts, and the teachers themselves lack a common body of ideas. 
. .. The emphasis is upon man, as opposed to God and Providence. 


What has happened to produce this change of emphasis, this 
change of atmosphere, in higher education at home and abroad? 

I would suggest that we find in the Gospel story both the 
diagnosis and the remedy for this twilight of the mind and this 
dimness of soul toward the realities of the Christian faith. 

We read in Luke’s Gospel: “And when they had blindfolded 
Him, they struck Him in the face” (Luke 22:64) ; and as record- 
ed in John’s Gospel, Christ said to Nicodemus: “Men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds are evil” (John 3:19). 

When a patient is in an ophthalmic hospital and prefers dark- 


* Dr. Zwemer, long-time missionary to the Moslems, who now resides 
in New York, delivered this address at the Centennial of Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

t Quoted in The Church Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich., from an editor- 
ial on “Secularism in American Colleges” (March 24, 1950). 
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ness rather than light, prefers the dark shadows rather than the 
brightness of the sun, the physicians call it “photophobia.” It is 
always a symptom of serious disease. It is associated sometimes 
with color-blindness ; but it is always present in disease of the iris 
or the cornea. I have ofteii seen in our hospitals in Arabia poor 
Arab children suffering from this malady. How they would huddle 
in a dark corner, or bury their faces in a dirty pillow, afraid of 
the light! There is not usually much pain, but the doctor knows 
that it is an indication, a symptom of a very serious eye disease 
that may end in blindness. This is a parable in the realm of edu- 
cation. 

Christ's encounter with Nicodemus was typical. Nicodemus 
came to Him by night. Christ revealed to him the greatness of 
God’s love, the mystery of a new birth, and then He asked him: 
“Are you a teacher in Israel and yet do you not understand the 
first principles of education? Do you not know the laws of the 
kingdom of darkness and those of the kingdom of light ? 

Since the coming of Christ and the exhibition of God’s love 
in a perfect human life, in the light of that holiness and that love 
of the Father and because men have seen His face, human sin is 
no longer the result of ignorance but of deliberate choice and pref- 
erence. The world’s sins are now set “in the light of His coun- 
tenance.” 

This is the crisis of history and of every soul—that light is 
come into the world—the true light that lighteth every man. And 
yet men love darkness! 

The light of the world was betrayed and crucified by Judas 
and also by Peter. One wonders why no artist’s brush has made 
the attempt to portray the deep and lasting significance of the scene 
in the courtyard of the palace of Caiaphas, very early before the 
morning dawn. Full moonlight floods the scene, and the blaze of 
an open fire that has been kindied throws fitful lights and shadows 
across the court. The blindfolded Christ is seated in the midst of 
a group filled with blind hatred. The servants of the Sanhedrin, 
the hirelings of the high priest, all of them probably Jews of 
Christ’s own race, are present. Some know Him and have heard 
His words. They have witnessed His miracles. In the garden they 
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shrank from His glance. Now they blindfolded Him and mock 
Him. 

What darkness brooded over hearts that could do this or en- 
dure seeing it done! What insensibility to love and truth; what 
blindness to the beauty of holiness; what reprobate minds and 
seared consciences! And this they did to Jesus of Nazareth who, 
in Jerusalem, had opened the eyes of one born blind. They blind- 
folded Him. 

Was Malchus among them? Did Caiaphas take part? Did 
Peter see anything of it before he went out and wept bitterly? 
Afterwards he wrote of that terrible night when he stood and 
warmed himself but his soul shivered. 

“Christ suffered . . . neither was guile found in his mouth. 
. . . He was reviled and reviled not again, when He suffered He 
threatened not but committed His cause to Him that judgeth 
righteously . . . by whose stripes ye were healed.” 

Yes, Peter must have seen it, at least from afar; the shame 
and agony of it smote his heart. The last look of the Lord Jesus 
before He was blindfolded was on Peter, who also had denied 
Him before these very servants. 

However brief the record, we can read between the lines the 
cowardice, the cruelty, and the unreasonableness of their hatred 
toward the Saviour. Why did it occur to them to blindfold Jesus? 
Was it not because His eyes were filled with such a holy wonder 
at their unbelief, full of compassion for their ignorance and yet 
flashing with a light that smote their consciences like a flame of 
fire? 

They could not bear to look Him in the face and so, as Mark 
says, when “some began to spit on Him” others “covered His face 
and began to buffet Him.” Their cowardice was matched only by 
their hatred. They smote Him. They mocked Him. They thought 
to degrade prophecy to the level of mind reading and, by blows in- 
flicted on the helpless and blindfolded prisoner, have Christ point 
out the individual guilt of their corporate blasphemy. “Who is he 
that struck Thee? Prophesy.” It was not an individual that smote 
Him; it was the race—it was humanity. 

Why does humanity today blindfold Jesus before it mocks 
Him, crown Him with thorns and crucify Him? Christ gave the 
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answer in His word to Nicodemus: “This is the condemnation, 
that light has come into the world and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil.” 

What is the nature, what is the cause, what is the cure, for 
this deadly disease of the mind and soul, photophobia ? 

Its origin and nature. Men could not hate the light and love 
the darkness until the Sun had risen—“the Sun of righteousness 
with healing in His wings.” The Gospel story gives the evidence 
and John’s Gospel shows the gradual unfolding and climax of this 
tragedy of the rejection of Jesus Christ. 

They hated Jesus without cause. “He came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not.” Once they led Him to the brow 
of the hill at Nazareth. Once we read that “many walked no more 
with Him.” And at last we read: “They all forsook Him and fled.” 

There is no tragedy more real and more moving in all history, 
and in our own lives, than the deliberate rejection of Christ, be- 
cause, it is due, not to any extraordinary wickedness of the Jews, 
or the Romans, or the people of New York, or the people of Lon- 
don, but to the ordinary motives of men. 

In the case of the Sadducees, there was the family of Annas 
and Caiaphas. Their rejection was due to selfish determination to 
uphold by all means their own precarious position of authority, 
dignity, and wealth under the Roman sovereignty, and to suppress 
every movement that might possibly make the Roman’s jealous. 
And so they hated “the light of the world.” 

With the Pharisees it was due to their refusal (at the bidding 
of one who was in their eyes only a layman from Nazareth) to 
acknowledge their own profound mistakes and ignorance, and to 
think over again the prophecies to which Christ pointed and the 
real meaning of the religion of Abraham, of which they were the 
orthodox representatives. 

In the case of the mass of people, who cried, “Crucify Him!” 
it was due to their worldly preoccupation of mind and their stub- 
born nationalism, which made them entertain wild hopes and blind- 
ed them to the spiritual way of redemption. 

Now, these three classes of people are still with us today. 
They crucified our Lord on Calvary nineteen hundred years ago, 
and they crucify Him afresh today. The spiritual pride of Annas, 
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the self-righteousness of Caiaphas, the love of mammon in Judas, 
the secular cynicism of Pilate—all these together agreed to blind- 
fold and mock Jesus and crucify Him. 

All the age-long history of infidelity and unbelief is typified 
in this incident. Some men have always been afraid, and therefore 
unwilling, to look Christ in the face. Men try to escape Jesus in 
history by declaring that the story is a myth, or they refuse to 
look Him full in the face. They make Him negligible in the class- 
room. How many popular histories and school text-books blind- 
fold Jesus by an apologetic paragraph utterly inadequate to the 
subject ! 

Men blindfold Christ in the pulpit or in the press, and then 
mock His prophetic office and Massianic glory. When infidelity 
and agnosticism have blindfolded the Saviour, then they strike 
Him in the face. Voltaire, Nietzsche, Renan, Bebel, Thomas Paine, 
Ingersoll, and other like them in mind and heart, although not in 
genius or notoriety, all agreed to blindfold Jesus before they 
denied His Deity—to hide His face before they smote His glory. 

The Old Testament saints longed to see God’s glory in the 
face of His anointed. This was Moses’s prayer and David’s hope 
and Isaiah’s longing. “How long wilt Thou hide Thy face from 
me?” “Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant.” “Turn not 
away the face of Thine anointed.” “Hide not Thy face from me 
lest 1 become like them that go down into the pit.” When Isaiah 
saw His glory and spoke of His suffering, he foretold the tragedy 
of this awful day. “I gave My back to the smiters and My cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not My face from shame 
and spitting.” “They blindfolded Him.” 

When we meditate on such words we begin to realize what 
it meant for the Lord Jesus to be blindfolded and so to experi- 
ence on Himself and in Himself all the unreasonableness and 
blindness of wilful unbelief toward God. The incredulity of un- 
belief is not of yesterday. 

Every new religion and philosophy that draws men away 
from the Gospel can succeed only by blindfolding the Christ. 
Those who look into His eyes need no other light ; those who have 
seen His face will follow no other leader. “If our Gospel is 
veiled in them that perish, in whom the God of this world hath 
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blinded the minds of the unbelieving that the light of the Gospel 
of the glory of Christ who is the image of God should not dawn 
upon them.” 

Those who walk in the dark with blinded minds have often 
themselves put out the light by first blindfolding the Christ of God. 

A perfect illustration of spiritual atrophy is traced in the life 
of Charles Darwin by Dr. Benjamin Warfield.* It is based on the 
huge three volume Life of Darwin by his son (seventh edition). 
The article gives the spiritual decline of a great mind because of 
photophobia. In his early life Darwin wrote: “I like the thought 
of being a country clergyman. Accordingly I read with care Pear- 
son on the Creed, and a few other books on divinity; and as I did 
not then in the least doubt the strict and literal truth of every 
word in the Bible, I soon persuaded myself that our Creed must 
be fully accepted.” 

He even read Paley’s Evidences of Christianity and wrote: 
“The logic of this book and, as I may add, of his Natural The- 
ology, gave me as much delight as did Euclid.” 

Then came the invitation to join a scientific expedition and 
his plans for the ministry “died a natural death.” 

During the five-year cruise of the “Beagle” he was ridiculed 
by other officers for quoting the Bible. 


“At about the age of thirty or thereabouts his higher aesthetic tastes 
began to show atrophy, so that he lost his love for poetry, art, music, and 
his mind more and more began to take upon it the character of a kind of 
machine for grinding general laws out of large collection of facts. Readers 
will not be able to resist the suspicion that this exclusive direction to one 
type of thinking was really, as he himself believed, injurious to his intellect 
as well as enfeebling to his emotional nature, and lay at the root of his sub- 
sequent drift away from religion. 

There gradually faded out from his thought all purely religious con- 
cepts, and there gradually died out of his heart all the higher religious sen- 
timents, together with all the accompanying consolations, hopes and aspira- 
tions. On the quiet stage of this amiable life there is played out before our 
eyes the tragedy of the death of religion out of a human soul.” 


Science has usurped the place of the queen of all the sciences 
—theology. Witnessing the tragic ignorance of the Word of God 
on the part of the contemporary college students. President Nason 





* This appears in the 19th Chapter of his Studies in Theology, pp. 541- 
585, Oxford University Press, 1932. 
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of Swarthmore College atributes it, in part, to decline in attend- 
ance in Sunday School and in the reading of the Bible at home. 
President Butterfield, of Wesleyan University, says it is due to 
“the mood of secularism that has gradually eliminated the Bible 
from its place in the curriculum. Moreover, religion in a sectarian 
age is somewhat suspect, especially among the so-called intellec- 
tuals, and this fact, combined with a deep instinct for freedom of 
religious thought, has done the damage.”’* 

A missionary leader in Africa points out the danger of in- 
creased literacy minus the Bible by the effort of the United Na- 
tions: “UNESCO will be able to exercise a powerful influence on 
newly literate. The potential character of this evil influence is 
easily recognized when the attitude of Dr. Julian Huxley, Direc- 
tor-General of UNESCO, towards the nature of God and man is 
made clear, as it is in the following remark: ‘The advance of natu- 
ral science, logic and psychology has brought us to a stage at 
which God is no longer a useful hypothesis . . . a faint trace of 
God still broods over the world like the smile of a cosmic Cheshire 
cat. But the growth of psychological knowledge will rub even 
that form from the universe’.” 

A book just published by Harpers, and entitled Goals of 
American Education, had the following review in The New York 
Times, of March 25, 1950: 


One would hardly expect to find close cooperation in the assembled 
work of twenty professors, each intensely individualistic and opinionative. 
But the editors have followed the useful plan of including expert comment 
on each contribution in outspoken footnotes. 

Almost all the authors are eloquent in what is wrong with American 
education. Only two, George N. Shuster (President of Hunter College) and 
Harold Taylor (President of Sarah Lawrence) find anything right with it. 
Our authors look in vain for goals toward which the college students are 
striving. They find no high ideals animating student life. The dream of the 
student is success: social, athletic, the inside track to a good job. 


Again we have evidence from authoritative sources of photo- 
phobia in education! What a contrast such a report is to the in- 
scription carved in stone on the East Gate of Harvard University: 


After God had carried us safe to New England and we had builded 


*The Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
1949, pp. 512-523. 
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our houses and provided necessaries for our livelihood; reared convenient 
places for God’s worship and settled the civil government, one of the next 
things we longed for and looked after was to advance learning and per- 
petuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches, 
when our present ministers shall lie in the dust. 

The cure for photophobia is more light. Gradually but surely 
the eye must become willing to face light and be cured. The fact 
of Christ is the only cure for loving darkness more than light. To 
remain in darkness because we love it is to face atrophy of the 
optical nerve, to become spiritually blind, and to go out into the 
outermost darkness. 

The light of the world is Jesus! 

There are three manifestations of that light which must be 
faced by every man, every professor in the classroom, and every 
student on the campus. Those three manifestations of the light 
are Christ, the Bible, and the Church. He is the light. His Word 
is the light: and ye are the light of the world. But men have al- 
ways been afraid and, therefore, unwilling to look Christ in the 
face. They try to escape the Jesus of history by declaring that 
the story is only a myth; or they refuse to look at the full por- 
trait of Christ in the Gospels. They whittle away the text of 
Scripture until there is only a small proportion of it left, and call 
it ‘‘the Jewish-Christian tradition.” 

How many popular histories, encyclopedias, and school text- 
books have blindfolded Jesus by an apologetic paragraph on “The 
Carpenter of Nazareth,” or “The Greatest Jew Who Ever Lived,” 
or “The Great Teacher of Galilee.” They read about the seam- 
less “Robe” but do not receive new life by the touch of a living 
faith. They follow the story of “The Big Fisherman,” but never 
make the great confession he did: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” They listen to “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 
on the radio but do not know the power of Christ’s resurrection. 
In the words of Dr. Benjamin Warfield, they follow ‘‘a Christless 
Christianity.” 

Dorothy Sayers writes in her new book, Creed or Chaos: 


The reason why the churches are discredited today is not because they 
are too bigoted about theology but that they have run away from theology. 
At the risk of appearing quite insolently obvious I shall say that if the 
church is to make any impression on the modern mind she will have to 
preach Christ and the Cross. Of late she has not succeeded well in preach- 
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ing Christ. She has preached Jesus which is not at all the same thing. 
(p. 36) 


The enormous circulation of the Scriptures and the campaigns 
for literacy will not help us if the Bible remains only a classic 
which Mark Twain defined as “a book every one talks about but 
no one reads.” We blindfold Christ when the Bible is neglected 
in chapel or classroom. 

To draw closer to Him, even gropingly, is to greet the light. 
to hail the brightness of the morning. One of our most telling com- 
mentators on this Gospel passage, the German theologian Lange. 


has this observation: 


As on the trees of the same forest, all kinds of birds take shelter to- 
gether during the night; but in the morning, as soon as the sun shoots 
his rays thither, some close their eyes and seek the darkest retreat, while 
others shake their wings, and salute the sun with their songs; so the ap- 
pearing of Christ separates the lover of the day from the lovers of the 
night, mingled till then in the mass of mankind. 


Where light is refused, photophobia sets in. Paul says: “It 
our Gospel be hid it is hid to them that are lost, in whom the god 
of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should shine into them.” 

Wherever men draw near to the light, God meets them. 
Erasmus wrote to Sir Thomas More about Plato and said: 


Where such light as exists has been conscientiously used, more is 
sought, and welcomed when it comes. Plato was like a man shut into a 
vault, running hither and thither, with his poor flickering taper, agonizing 
to get forth, and holding himself in readiness to make a spring forward the 
moment a door should open. But it never did. “Not many wise are called.” 
Plato had climbed a hill in the dark, and stood calling to his companions 
below, “Come on, come on, this way lies the East; I am advised we shall 
see the sun rise anon.” But they never did. What a Christian Plato would 
have made! 


The peril of Christian education is photophobia. We are 


afraid of too much light. We are ashamed of ourselves and there- 
fore blindfold our Saviour. Who has not been convicted of sin 
when singing that old hymn: “Jesus, and shall it ever be, a mortal 
man ashamed of Thee? Ashamed of Jesus! Sooner far let evening 


blush to own a star.” 
To them that fear no man but fear His name “shall the Sun 
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of Righteousness arise with healing in His wings.” Healing for 
all hurt; balm for all woe; comfort for all your grief; light for 
all your darkness. “He that doeth the truth cometh to the light.” 
“The past of the just shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.”” “Awake thou that sleepest, and rise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.” Cast off your educational photo- 
phobia. We read, of those who have: “They shall see His face, 
and His name shall be in their foreheads; and there shall be no 
more night there, for the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


Thanks to Our Hope, Story Book, L, I. 


Silent Q 


Shortly after I arrived at Naperville, Illinois, to begin my 
college work at North Central College, I was surprised to hear 
loud talking as I approached the campus. Near Old Main I saw 
several upper classmen talking together, and one in particular could 
be heard above the rest. 

In inquired who the individual was and was told that he was 
“Silent” Q. Nolte. Because “Q” was friendly and helpful it was 
not long until all the newcomers knew him personally. We soon 
learned why he was named “Silent Q.” 

In all of his activity on the campus, whether athletics (he was 
a letter man in several sports), dramatics, or in the classroom, he 
was most energetic and forceful. Following graduation he be- 
came a teacher and a coach in a Northern Michigan city. Just as 
he was starting his career he was in an automobile accident which 
left him paralyzed from his hips down. 

Through all the years of discouragement “Q” has continued 
his faith in God and has the desire of helping everyone he sees. 
He writes challenging articles for magazines, and is an inspiration 
to those who visit him. 

When active on the campus at North Central College “Silent 
©” was not silent, and now when he cannot be around as he 
would like to be “Silent Q’s” influence continues to be heard. 

Thanks be to God for using his followers under all conditions 
and circumstances. oe eS 
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